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The tax bill is ready for consideration by 
the Senate at last. The Finance Committee 
ended the existing deadlock on Friday by 
voting unanimously to report a compromise 
measure. 

Action followed swiftly on the heels of a 
mysterious telephone message from the 
White House to Vice President Garner. 

The compromise differs radically from the 
House bill, but retains the principle of the 
tax on undistributed corporation earnings. 
See article on Page Seventeen. 


An additional billion and a half for relief 
in the next fiscal year, recommended by the 
President, was assured by Senate action last 
week on the deficiency-relief appropriation 
bill. 

Major change from the House measure 
was an amendment placing the fund in the 
hands of the President himself instead of 
Relief Administrator Hopkins. See the 
“Congress Week,” Page Six. 


RETAIL STORE REGULATION 


If the Robinson-Patman chain store bill 
passed by the House last week becomes law 
as expected the Federal government will en- 
gage in “policing” prices in a million and a 
half retail stores to protect independent mer- 
chants against discrimination by manufac- 
turers. Detailed explanation of the bill on 
Page Three. 


The Administration hopes to secure au- 
thority from Congress before adjournment 
to take a census of employment next spring. 
A bill granting such authority is pending. 

Census would give government data 
needed to assist in solving the unemploy- 
ment problem. Special feature article will be 
found on Page Ten. 


POLITICS AND CONGRESS 

Politics fast reaching fever heat. Repub- 
licans complete arrangements for their na- 
tional convention in Cleveland next week. 
Former President Hoover announced he 
would attend the convention. 

Democrats announced plans for organiza- 
tion following their convention in Philadel- 
phia two weeks /ater. 

Socialists, always first in the field, held 
their convention, adopted their platform 
and chose their presidential candidate. See 
“The Political Week” on Page Eight. 


Congress begins speeding up its work for 
final adjournment. High lights of the five 
months of the second and last regular session 
are outlined in picture and story under 
“Uncle Sam's News Reel” on Page Sixteen. 


President Roosevelt announces plans for a 
trip to Arkansas, Texas and Indiana begin- 
ning next week. 

Main objective is to attend the Texas cen- 
tennial opening at Dallas but speeches of an 
historical character will be made at several 
places in the three states and probably also 
in Kentucky. See “The President's Week” 
on Page Four. 


The House votes to cite Dr. Townsend and 
two of his aides for contempt in refusing to 
give testimony before one of its committees. 

Their cases have been certified to District 
of Columbia courts fer trial. For latest de- 
velopments in this controversy and a digest 
of other happenings in Washington last week 
see “The State of the Union” on Page Two. 


BUSINESS IS HOPEFUL 

One year ago last week occurred the frst 
anniversary of the demise of the NRA by 
decree of the Supreme Court. 

Government officials and business men 
make a survey of the situation and find the 
outlook for continued recovery encouraging. 

See “The Trend of American Business” on 
Page Fourteen. 


On May 4 the United States News printed 
an article entitled “The Platform of Progress’ 
which, it was suggested, either or both major 
parties might well adopt in a non-political 
effort to point the way to recovery. 

A summary of comments on the suggested 
platform by editors throughout the nation 
will be found on Page Twelve. 


In this issue on Page Eighteen is printed 
another article by David Lawrence entitled 
“Three Long Years” in which a comparison is 
drawn between the last three years of the 
Hoover administration and the first three 
years of the Roosevelt regime, 
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Funds Voted by New Deal Congresses 
Set New Record For Peace-time Spending 


| | Congress has set up a new peak in costs 
of Government, guaged by the appro- 
priations. 

Four years of fiscal operations of the Federal 
Government, extending through the fiscal year 
1936-7, are covered in the vast outlays that 
have been provided by the last two Congresses, 
—the 73rd which convened five days after Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's inauguration, and the 74th 
now approaching adjournment. 

During this period, Congressional appropria- 
tions, made available for the use of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, have run up 
to an aggregate practically thirty-two and a 
half billions of dollars. 

This total breaks all peace-time records. It 
exceeds by almost eight billions of dollars the 
aggregate of all appropriations made by all 
Congresses during the first 124 years of na- 
tional existence of the Republic. 


RECORD OF 124 YEARS 


From the first Congress in 1789, when George 
Washington was President, until the beginning 
of the first term of President Woodrow Wilson 
in 1913, the aggregate of all appropriations by 
Congress was $24,521,845,000. 

Since March 4, 1933, the appropriations made 
available by Congress to the executive branch 
of the Government during the two Congresses 
total $32,452,448,243. This includes the laws 
enacted and the other appropriation bills on the 
way toward enactment, in their present status 
and subject to last-minute changes in precise 
figures as the session ends, 

The aggregate includes in both Congres- 
sional periods the permanent annual running 
appropriations. ‘They are part and parcel of 
the appropriations, being automatically avail- 
able annually as part of what Congress pro- 
vides the executive in each given year for 
maintenance of the Government. Mere au- 
thorizations are not included. 

In 1891, when the 5lst Congress struck out 
into history as the first billion dollar Congress, 


wee 


NDER the great Dome of the Capitol, + 


it was a matter of note in the press of the + ury as “recovery and relief,” 


country, 

Then came the time, in 1909, in the first 
session of the 60th Congress, when a single 
session of Congress ran above a billion dollars 
in appropriations, which was hailed as extraor- 
dinary, 

The two past and passing Congresses top all 
billion dollar Congresses and billion dollar ses- 
sions, except in the stormy wartime period of 
1917-18. The 73rd Congress was a Twelve 
Billion Dollar Congress. The 74th Gongress at- 
tains the peace-time record of peak distinction 
as a Fifteen Billion Dollar Congress, without 
including the permanent running appropria- 
tions. 


SPENDING $260 PER CAPITA 

In terms of the American home, with 4.3 
members per family as figured in the relief ex- 
penditures, the total appropriations since 1933 
are equivalent to approximately $260 per every 
man, woman and child in the United States, or 
approximately $1,118 per family. 

Twenty-four billions of dollars, however, suf- 
ficed to finance the Government during the first 
124 years of the Republic. That period in- 
cluded four wars, the War of 1812, the War 
with Mexico, the Civil War and the War with 
Spain. The combined cost to the Government 
of all those wars,—not including the bonus,— 
was less than a single measure of the New 
Deal,—the famous $4,480,000,000 act for un- 
employment relief, with its unlimited power 
to the Executive. 

Approach of national party conventions and 
of the election that will result in choice of a 
President and Congress, finds the appropriation 
of $32,000,000,000 in four years a major issue. 

The President is prepared to defend the ex- 
penditures as a necessary measure to turn the 
tide of the depression, as well as to relieve suf- 
fering and to provide farmers with a bigger 
share of the national income. 

A little more than one-half of that total was 
appropriated for purposes listed by the Treas- 


meaning for afd 
of the unemployed, for public works expend- 
itures, for RFC loans to banks and insurance 
companies and industries, for aid to farmers 
and for a variety of other purposes, 


The theory of those who shaped Government 
policy was that this money not only was in- 
tended to relieve suffering, but that it served 
also to prime the pump of industry and in that 
way speeded up recovery. The objective was 
not to see how cheaply the Government could 
operate and still keep people from suffering, 
but to see how quickly Government could spend 
money so that purchasing power would get into 
the hands of the people. 

Republican opposition will strike at this the- 
ory and this conception of Government, 


TWO VIEWPOINTS CLASH 


The large governmental expenditures of re- 
cent years will be criticized as a drag on re- 
covery through the uncertainty they tended to 
create concerning the soundness of Government 
credit and concerning motives of an expanding 
national Administration. 

Argument is made that the unemployed of 
the country can be cared for in a manner that 
will assure them an adequate standard of living 


without an expense to the Government of ap- 


proximately $4,000,000,000 a year. 

The point advanced by those holding this 
view is that sodnd recovery depends, not on the 
amount of money paid out by the national Gov- 
ernment, but on a willingness within industry 
to borrow again and venture on its own initia- 
Live to expand operations. 

With Government as an uncertain factor, ven- 
turing into fields formerly occupied by indus- 
try and making demands that employers hesi- 
tate to meet—or so the opposition claims—re- 
covery supposedly is retarded. 

The two viewpoints are to clash in the cam- 
paign ahead. 

Appropriations in the present Congress are 
running nearly as large as in the last three 
sessions, 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


ANY bills of importance to dif- 
M ferent groups—industrial, agricul- 

tural, labor—are likely to fail if ad- 
journment comes before the conventions, 
Their chances will be greatly enhanced if 
this session is prolonged. 

In either event quite a number of measures, 
passed by both Houses in different forms, 
will die in conference. 

These bills will have to be reintroduced tn 
the next Congress as this is the last regular 
session of the present Congress and no bills 
are held over from one Congress to another, 

The 74th Congress will leave the securities 
and exchange laws unamended, continuing 
existing restrictions on security issues, 

It will leave intact payroll taxes to take 
effect next January as means of raising rev- 
enue for experimental systems of unemploye 
ment and old-age insurance, Spokesmen for 
industry pleaded unsuccessfully for thes@ 
hoped-for changes to accelerate recovery. 

Congress also will finish its work withouf 
heeding demands for economy in Governe 
ment expenditures and for curtailing Gove 
ernment activities that serve to complicate 
planning for the future by business men, 


UNCERTAINTIES OF TAX BILL 


Whatever the final form of the tax bil} 
when it becomes law it will inject new uns 
certainties into the business picture by sete 
ting forth the principle of a new style tax 
against the undistributed portion of corpora- 
tion earnings, 

Corporation profits and dividends will have 
to bear the main burden of new taxes because 
they represent the most feasible plan politi- 
cally of getting new revenue. 

Relief appropriation is on way to approval 
leaving taxes as the big hurdle. 

New Guffey coal bill to provide temporary 
price-fixing in coal industry has a fair chance 
of passing. It will be boosted in the House 
by a special rule to give it right of way, Ne 

{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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The United States News 
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Wide World 
EXPENSE CALCULATOR 
Senator Harry F. Byrd basing his calculations on 
information received from the Budget Bureau comes 
to the conclusion that §600,000,000 more next year 
will be needed to run the Federal Government and 
for relief than this year despite improved business 
conditions. 


Toward a Climax 
In the Tax Battle 


Openly rebelling against pressure 
from the President, the Senate Com- 
mittee considering the tax bill reports 
favorably a measure relying only 
slightly on taxation of undistributed 
profits of corporations. 


The committee adheres firmly to its plan for 
placing a 15 to 18% per cent levy on earnings, with 
7 per cent additional on earnings not paid out, the 
calculation to be made on that portion of earnings 
left after the first tax is deducted. 

To meet the President's objections that the plan 
raises revenue some 500 miliion dollars short of 
his request, an increased surtax rate on individual 
incomes is proposed by the committee. Dividends 
received by individuals are to be subject to the 
normal income tax rate. 

If approved by the Senate, this form of the bill 
goes to conference for compromise with the House 
bill, which wipes out all taxes on profits com- 
pletely distributed but taxes up to 42% per cent 
earnings which are retained in their entirety. 

A possible compromise is the plan attributed to 
Federal Reserve Governor Marriner 8. Eccles. 
Under this plan, the present graduated tax on cor- 
poration earnings, 12% to 15 per cent, would be 
retained and, in addition, a tax of 15 to 25 per 
cent would be levied on undistributed earnings. 


The Relief Bill 
Nearing Its Goal 


Assured for the coming fiscal year 
(beginning July 1) is a purse of 1,425 
million dollars to use in making work 
for the needy idle, the Senate pre- 
pared to approve the two-and-a-third 
billion dollar Deficiency Appropria- 
tion bill already passed by the House. 


Two facts to remember in reading these figures: 

1. The relief agencies will have, by July 1, about 
as much money left from last year's appropriation 
as the new measure assigns to them. 

2. Over and above the relief appropriation, the 
bill carries 308 million dollars for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, which is another form of re- 
lief; also nearly half a billion dollars for payment 
into social security reserve funds. 

The Senate form of the bill places on the Presi- 
dent the responsibility for disbursing the relief 
item, the House having designated it for use of 
the Works Progress Administration. The difference 
is only nominal. 

Supporters of the public works program, which 
was slighted in the House bill, obtain from the 
Senate a provision that the Public Works Admin- 
istration may use its revolving fund of 250 million 
dollars for grants up to 30 per cent of the cost of 
new projects. This revolving fund comes through 
turning into cash the bonds taken as security for 
loans on earlier projects. 


Chain Store Bill 
And Quantity Discounts 


Almost without opposition, the so- 
called Chain Store bill clears its sec- 
ond hurdle—approval by the House, 
290 to 16. The Senate had already 
passed it without a record vote. 


Aimed specifically at discrimination between 
one buyer and another through the use of pre- 
tended allowances for advertising and through 
payments to dummy brokers, the bill does not out- 
law reductions in price on account of quantity 
purchases. 

Thus, as between a large chain shore and a smal] 
retailer buying without aid of a cooperative pur- 
chasing association, the chain store would obtain 
such benefits as large-scale handling makes pos- 
Sible. Allowances in excess of these economies is 
forbidden. 

In addition, the Federal Trade Commission 
would be empowered to set a maximum amount 
on which quantity discount would be permissible, 
no more being allowable even if several times this 
maximum were purchased at one time. The con- 


sideration in setting this maximum would be the 
point at which quantity discounts lead to mo- 
nopoly. 

Whether the Trade Commission would set these 
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maximum amounts thus depends on whether it 
finds larger quantity discounts enable chain stores 
to achieve monopolies. The Commission has al- 
ready made one investigation on this point. Its 
verdict: No monopoly existed in the fields studied, 
the competition between chain stores remaining 
keen. 


A Threat of Terrorism: 
Uncle Sam Lends an Ear 


The spectre of terrorism raises its head 
in the land, prompting calls for aid 
from the Federal Government. 


David H. Crowley, Attorney General of Michigan, 
having uncovered evidence connecting cases of 
murder and flogging with a secret society known as 
the Black Legion, requests the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to look into interstate aspects of the 
society, which is declared to be operating in 15 
States. State authorities meanwhile ply their axes 
to extirpate the ominous threat to liberty. 

Purposes of the Black Legion are declared to be 
intimidation of Catholics, Jews, Negroes and radi- 
cals, members being sworn to secrecy and to obedi- 
ence even if this involves the “execution” of per- 
sons declared “guilty” by the Legion's officers. One 
of its alms, it is reported, is to secure jobs for 
members. 

Meanwhile Senator Elmer A. Benson (Farmer- 
Labor), of Minnesota, proposes a resolution asking 
$50,000 for an investigation into this and other 
secret societies alleged to spread terror by “night 
riding.” 


New Guffey Bill 
And Its Prospects 


Bestirring themselves to obtain ac- 
tion on the new Guffey Coal Bill be- 
fore Congress adjourns, its supporters 

obtaift’ a favorable réport from 
House committees, ensuring its con- 
sideration. 


Shorn of all compulsory labor provisions, the bill 
permits the fixing of prices by a seven-man com- 
miasion in the Department of the Interior. Of the 
members, two would represent mine owners, two 
would speak for employes and the remaining three, 
being non-partisan, would be charged with uphold- 
ing the public's interest. 

Where stands the President in the matter of en- 
actment? 

John L. Lewis, leader of the United Mine Work- 
ers, after a White House interview, thus reports: 

President Roosevelt, though not regarding the 
measure as part of the “must” legislation before 
Congress, considers its early passage essential to 
prevent a breakdown in the industry. He wants 
it for a period of two years only, on the ground 


that the price-fixing remedy should be a stop-gap 
pending a permanent solution by Congress. 

The new bill, if enacted, will replace the earlier 
measure invalidated by the Supreme Court because 
it contained provision for wage fixing and for la- 
bor standards, both being ruled not susceptible of 
regulation by Congress. 


Townsend in Contempt? 
Sequel to a Walk-out 


Not before the House of Representa- 
tives, whose committee he defied, but 
before a Federal court, will Dr. Fran- 
cis E. Townsend be cited for con- 
tempt in walking out from the com- 
mittee’s presence as it questioned him 
on the old age pension system which 
he sponsors. 


So decides the House by a standing vote of 271 
to 41. 

Why the unusual procedure in bringing the mat- 
ter before a court ingtead of letting the House 
itself decide the case? 

Dr. Townsend gives an answer. He declares 
that, with some 50 members of the House already 


—Underwood & Underwood 
“SCOTLAND YARD VISITORS” 
Last year Attorney General Cummings inspected 


Scotland Yard's crime hunting methods. Last week 
some of the Yard's finest detectives arrived in Wash- 
ington from England to study methods of Amer- 
ican detection. Left to right: Attorney General 
Cummings, J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; Donald M. Howe, assist- 
ant commissioner of Scotland Yard, in charge of 
criminal investigation; and Col. Frank Brook, His 
Majesty's inspector of constabulary. 
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favoring the plan, the others fear to let their 
record of opposition come before the voters who 
hold the keys of office for them in the future. 

Cited with Dr. Townsend are two of his aides, 
Clinton Wunder and John B. Kiefer, who similarly 
refused to testify. Not cited, since his defiance 
has been only verbal, is Dr. Townsend's attorney, 
Sheridan E. Downey, who is a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of California. The committee announces 
its intention of calling him shortly; he announces 
his intention not to appear. 

Penalty for contempt of the House: A fine of 
$100 to $1,000, imprisonment for one to twelve 
months, or both. 

Trial before the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court is not expected to take place before late 
Autumn. 


Municipal Bankruptcy 
As a Legal Impossibility 


Caught in a vise from which there is 
no release by law are debt-smothered 
municipalities and their creditors 
when overtaken by bond defaults. 


Such is the effect of a Supreme Court decision 
as expressed by a dissenting minority of four. The 
decision outlaws the Sumner-Wilcox Act of 1934 
permitting political subdivisions of States to go 
through bankrup'cy if 30 per cent of the bond- 
holders approve a settlement to which a court also 
agrees and the settlement is later accepted by two- 
thirds of the creditors. Consent by States to the 
law is also required. 

Objection to the law, as stated by the Court: It 
invades the rights of the States, which arg not at 
liberty to waive any part of their sovereign powers. 

The reason why the minority alleges that the 
taxing districts and their creditors are thus de- 
prived of all legal means of relief is that States 
are forbidden by the Constitution to enact bank- 
ruptcy laws, which impair the obligation of con- 
tracts. 

Declares Justice Cardozo in behalf of the minor- 
ity: “If this action by Congress, to which the 
State also consents, is an affront to the dignity 
of the State, the State may well regard this dignity 
as a doubtful blessing.” Investors see better credit 
for municipalities as a result of the division. Also 
most municipalities have crept out of default with- 
out using the new law. 


For the Nation's Approval: 
The Socialist Program 


Largest of the minor political parties 
in America chooses its Presidential 
candidate and sets up the platform on 
which it will appeal to the electorate. 


Though faced with disaffection through with- 
drawal of a right-wing group, the Socialist party 


INNER NEW DEAL strategy 
during the next few months will be 
to take the offensive in defending 
the relief program before the coun- 
try with Harry Hopkins out on the 
firing line. Theme of the defense 
against charges of politics relief 
will be that the charges are politi- 
cally inspired. 


JACOB VINER, University of 
Chicago economics professor, 
served as an undercover adviser to 
the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury just prior to the shift 
in White House strategy on the tax 
bill. 
@ 

CURRENT STRUGGLE back- 
stage between the Comptroller 
General's office and other govern- 
mental offices is over the question 
of placing thousands of emergency 
workers directly on the regular 
Federal roll of employes. Involved 
are AAA with about 40,000 em- 
ployes on county soil conservation 
associations and WPA with about 
75,000 administrative employes. If 
these workers are forced on the 
rolls, the total of Federal employes 
will be skyrocketed to near World 
War peak. 


RESETTLEMENT ADMINIS- | 


TRATOR REXFORD TUG- 
WELL, has a most pressing prob- 
lem just now figuring out a way of 
reducing administrative expenses 
for the coming fiscal year from 
the preliminary estimate of $50,- 
000,000. With new allocations 
in prospect much less than those 
for this year, these expenses will 
have to be pared sharply. 


* 


LAWYERS OF the Government 
quietly are attempting to find a 
new case which can be used to test 
the Federal powers over interstate 
commerce, One case has been lost 
—NRA—in which the stream of 
commerce had come toanend. An- 
other case has been lost—Guffey 
Coal—in which stream of com- 
merce had not started. What is 
wanted now is a chance to try a 
case in which goods in interstate 
commerce had come to a tem- 
porary rest. 


* + 


WORD IS being passed that Her- 
man Oliphant, counsel to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and known 
as the “super-undersecretary,” no 
longer holds that title because of 
the rough handling accorded his 


plan in the Senate for remaking the 


country’s corporation income tax 
system. 


* * 


MARRINER S&S. ECCLES, chair- 
man of the Reserve Board gover- 
nors, is repolishing his argument 
that there cannot be a real inflation 
movement in this country until in- 
dustry’s productive capacity is 
taxed by the demand for goods. 
His advisers point out that a peak 
demand is not in sight. 


* # 


SENATOR ROBERT WAGNER, 
of New York, is being urged by the 
Administration to enter the contest 
for the New York governorship, ac- 
cording to sources close to the 
White House,-in the event that 
Governor Lehman persists in his 
decision not to run. 


FORTHCOMING PAN AMERI- 
CAN conference may result in de- 
velopment of a new alignment of 
policy in this country and in sev- 
eral Latin American countries with 
regard to European affairs, State 
Department officials say confiden- 
tially. Included or the agenda for 
discussion will be such topics as the 


recognition of the territories ac- 
quired by conquest. 


* 


PRESENTATION of the case of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in a recent stop-order pro- 
ceeding was severely criticized by 
the Commission's own trial exam- 
iner; his conclusions on the case 
were disregarded by the commis- 
sioners in their final decision. 


* 


STATE DEPARTMENT officials 
privately express the opinion that 
France's recent offer of a war debt 
settlement should be ignored by 
this country. They regard the of- 
fer as a “trial balloon” for the pur- 
pose eventually of enabling .the 
French to float a huge new loan for 
protecting the franc, They have 
had experience with French 
shrewdness in bargaining during 
the negotiatoins for the trade 
treaty completed this month. 


+ + 


PUBLICITY ORGANIZA- 
TIONS of the Federal Govern- 
ment are getting set for what 
they expect to be a strong opposi- 
tion attack. Some names are to 


oe changed and personnel trans- 
ferred. 


Underwood & Underwood 
BORROWER AND SPENDER 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau (at the wheel) 
whose job now is to borrow two billion dollars for 
the Government, photographed recently with WPA 
Administrator Hopkins whose job now is to continue 
to keep the costly wheels of relief turning. 


meets in convention at Cleveland, Ohio, and nom- 
inates for President, Norman M. Thomas. 

Seeking support of labor and farmers, the plat- 
form calls for public ownership of key industries 
and wide Congressional contro! of agriculture and 
industry. Specifically it promises, if endorsed by 
the people: 

1—Constitutional amendments ending “the 
usurped power of the Supreme Court to declare 
social legislation invalid” and permitting Govern- 
mental ownership and operation of industry. 

2.—Federal ownership of railroads, mines, the 
power industry and others of national importance. 

3.—A continuance of work relief on a more ade- 
quate scale, the bill to be paid by higher levies on 
large incomes. 

4.—Establishment of the 30-hour week in indus- 
try and enforcement of collective bargaining rights. 

5.—Socialized medicine. 


6—An end of the Civillan Conservation Corps, 
which, like the increased expenditure on naval and 
military forces, is seen as a means to suppress la- 
bor unrest in the Interests of exploiting groups. 

Each of three Presidential elections have wit- 
nessed approximately 900,000 ballots cast for So- 
clalist candidates. The years: 1912, 1920, 1932. 


The Labor Schism: 
Ultimatum and Reply 


Heading toward a final showdown is 
the deep-cutting controversy in the 
ranks of organized labor. Current 
move is an ultimatum sent by the 
American Federation of Labor chiefs 
to the insurgent group of nine inter- 
national unions which are taking ac- 
tive steps to foster industrial unions 
in the face of a Federation policy 
favoring craft unions. 


The insurgent group, known as the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, is required to disband 
by June 3. 


Its reply: The ultimatum will have no effect. 


Laboring feverishly to increase their member- 
ship before next October's convention of the Fed- 
eration, the nine unions hope to bring about a 
change in policy which will permit the enrollment 
of all workers of each industry into a single body; 
an end of their division into many unions on the 
basis of crafts. 


They are confident that their opponents will be 
unable to muster the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority to have their charters revoked; expect to 
effect at least a favorable compromise in the Fed- 
eration’s policy, which was upheld by a 9-to-5 vote 
last October. 


Meanwhile this group presses its campaign in 
support of Labor's Non-Partisan League, organized 
to aid reelection of President Roosevelt. The 
League's titular head, George L. Berry, declares 
that it will continue up to “the great shake-up” in 
the 1940 Presidential election, when its action will 
be “nobody's business but its own.” 


Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


New Jobs, 720,000 in number, detach that num- 
ber of men and women from the army of the un- 
employed in April. So estimates the American 
Federation of Labor, which puts the total of the 
jobless on May 1 at 11,606,000. Nearly one-fourth 
of the new jobs were on farms. 


Notification of War Debt Obligations is sent to 
13 nations, with hints of willingness to negotiate 
new settlements. Regular payments due June 15: 
180 million dollars. Great Britain replies that no 
payment will be made. France suggests compro- 
mise, talks of a new American loan for support 
of the franc, threatened by gold outflow. 


A New Government Lean of more than two billion 
dollars is projected by the Treasury for June 15— 
the largest peace-time financing. Largest borrow- 
ing was 1918, the fourth Liberty Loan, totaling 
nearly seven billion doilars. After June 15, the pub- 
lic debt will be 32% billion dollars. 


Electric power distribution by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is challenged as unconstitutional by 
19 power companies asking injunctions in Tennes- 
see and Alabama courts. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Atlanta, Ga., denies a similar injunction 
asked by the Georgia Power Vompany. 

Consumer Protection through Federal Trade 
Commission vigilance is promised in a bill on which 
House committee hearings open. As already passed 


by the Senate, the bill gives the Commission in- 
itiative in investigating. Opponents say it makes 
the Commission a police censor over business morals. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


trouble about it in the Sen- 


ate. 


Robinson-Patman so-called 
chain store bill is likely to be- 
come law, especially if session is 
prolonged. 


Wagner bill for creation of a 
permanent housing authority has 
about a 60-40 chance if Congress 
is in session beyond this week. 
It is dead in event of early ad- 
journment. 


Ship subsidy is probably dead 
for the session notwithstanding 
strong administration pressure 
for some sort of ship subsidy leg- 
islation. 


Copeland revised food and drug 
regulation bill is in the discard. 


Both the omnibus food control 
bill and the Overton lower Mis- 
sissippi flood control bill, ag- 
gregating expenditures of half a 
billion dollars, will become law. 
Both now in conference. 


All regular appropriation bills 
are going through with possible 
exception of $43,000,000 District 
of Columbia bill which is snagged 
by controversy over the Federal 
contribution to the District. 


Continuance of Federal Coor- 
dinator of Transportation and 
extension of orders issued since 
that office was created, for three- 
year period Jikely to go through 

in last minute rush. President 
* is very much in favor of it. 


Anti-lobbying and Van Nuys 
bills against intimidation of em- 
ployes are out of the picture at 
present but might be revived if 
the session is prolonged. 


Paring down of funds for Re- 
settlement Administration will 
have far-reaching effects on ad- 
ministration of land settlement 
program. More expensive phases 
of program such as construction 
of rural communities and de- 
velopment of land purchases will 
be sharply curtailed. 


Anniversary of NRA's death 
finds organized Jabor as deter- 
mined as ever to discover a way 
for Congress to make wage reg- 
ulation and collective bargaining 
effective through law. 


Three policies are mapped out 
for attainment of this end. 


First active unionization with 
the use of strikes when the situa- 
tion is regarded as favorable. 


Second active political support 
of present Administration which 
is committed to principal policies 
of ‘organized labor. 


Third, preparation for direct 
political action in the future. 
This is most actively pushed by 


+ 


The national government is get- 
ting ready to police this country’s 
vast retail trade. Both houses of 
Congress have approved a plan 
for doing the policing and propose 
to turn the job over to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. That 
agency would take up where NRA 
left off. 


NLY a last-minute jam in Con- 
gress, or a Presidential veto, 
which is unlikely, now can prevent 


+ 


The United States News 


‘What the Latest Effort to Regulate Trade Means to Business 
And Also to the Consumer 


the plan from going into operation. | 


That fact may have a dollars and 
cents meaning for every family in 
the land. It involves the trade 
practices of 1,500,000 retail estab- 
lishments and the concerns that 
supply them with goods. 

But what is it 
wants the Federal Government to 
do? 

The answer is: 

First, to make it illegal for pro- 
ducers or manufacturers of goods 
to grant large fictitious “advertis- 


that Congress | 


ing allowances” to big retail dis- | 


tributors, such as chain stores and 
mail order houses. 

Second, to make it illegal for pro- 
ducers or manufacturers of goods 
to pay “brokerage fees” to “dummy” 
brokers as a means of giving price 
advantages. 

Third, to vest the Federal Trade 
Commission with authority to 
make and enforce rules governing 
the amount of discount allowed to 


_ vetail distributors for large scale 


purchases of goods. 


ARGUMENT, PRO AND CON 


The general effect of the pro- 
posed law? 

Its opponents say that the effect 
would be to add about $750,000,000 
annually to the country’s bill for 
merchandise purchased through re- 
tail stores of various kinds. They 
refer to the plan as “the middle- 
man's delight.” 


Also, they argue that it would 
place a dam across the channel of 
free trade competition and would 
create enforcement problems of a 
type to recall prohibition and NRA 
codes. 

Its backers argue otherwise. 

They contend that a law of the 
type approved by Congress would 
have little if any effect on retail 
prices. 

Further, they assert that its chief 
effect would be to end what they 
regard as “unfair practices” by 
which big chains of stores and big 
mail order houses gain advantages 
over independent merchants. 


Their third contention is that, by 
establishing rules to govern dis- 


' counts given for quantity purchases, 


embitter the craft versus indus- 
trial union struggle which will 
come to a head next October at 
the Federation's convention. 


Whether Congress adjourns 
this week or prolongs its session 
through the national conventions 


_ because of disagreement over the 


_ country’s unemployed and 


rapidly growing sector of labor | 


movement. Constitutional 
vision is the declared objective. 


re- | 


American Federation's ultima- | 


tum to industrial union group 
will have no effect other than to 


| 


tax bill, it will leave over to the 
next Congress the problem of 
finding a Government or private 
industry formula for putting ex- 
cess reserves in banks to work. 


This means further delay in 
absorption by industry of the 
in 
shifting the relief load from the 
back of the Government. 


It means also continued demand 
from minority groups for special 
Government bounties and special 
favors in the use of Government 
power to curb competitors or pro- 
tect prices. 
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the Government will protect farmers 
and other producers. 

Generally, both sides are agreed, 
the prospective law fits in with what 
now is a nation-wide movement to 
penalize chain stores. 


PENALIZE CHAIN STORES 
More than half of the States of 
the Union now have special taxes 


These taxes, where not stepped up 
according to a scale based on the 


eof the Supreme Court. 

Now the Federal Government is 
entering the picture from the trade 
practice and monopoly angle. 

How would the plan be expected 
to work in practice? 

Take the case of so-called “ad- 
vertising allowances.” 

The claim is made that large 
chains of stores force producers and 
manufacturers to grant them price 
reductions under the guise of pay- 
ments to cover the cost of advertis- 


tendency toward monopoly, that 


commission would be empowered to | 


limit the quantity for which a dis- 
count might be granted. 

Thus, it might say that the only 
permissible discount In price based 
on quantity would be the discount 
on one carload of the affected mer- 
chandise. Then every purchaser of 


one carload or any amount above | 


| one carload of the product would 
aimed at chains of retail stores. 


pay the same price. The idea would 
be to check price concessions based 


| on quantity sales. 
number of stores, have had approval 


But, say those who are opposed 


_ to the bill: what would happen in 
| case a large chain store operator, 


ing the products of these producers | 


and manufacturers. 


Millions of dollars are said to be 
involved in the advertising allow- 
ances of one chain—enough to cover 
the cost of its dividend to stockhold- 
ers—with this profit coming not 
from operation but from what back- 


_ ers of the bill say is a form of special 


rebate. 


The bill as approved in Congress 
would prohibit the granting of al- 
lowances to one buyer not granted 
to another and would provide heavy 
penalties for violation. 


‘DUMMY BROKERAGE’ 


Then there is the case of “dummy 
brokerage.” 

In this instance the claim is made 
that big chain store and mail order 
buyers operate through agents who 
buy in quantities large enough to fix 
prices for the commodities they are 
purchasing. 


These agents are supposed to be 
regular brokers representing farmers 
or manufacturers in negotiating 
sales, but, so the story is, they draw 
secret rebates for representing the 
chain store. 

If the new plan becomes law the 
Federal Trade Commission will be 
expected to police that type of op- 
eration. 

Finally there is the matter of 
quantity discounts given to large 
scale purchasers. 

Little defense was heard in Con- 
gress for the first two types of prac- 
tices which the bill is intended to 
outlaw. 

Whatever difference of opinion 
was voiced concerned the proposed 
venture into government interfer- 
ence in the relationship between the 
manufacturer and the retailer of 
goods when that relationship deals 
with actual prices to be charged and 
not with secret rebates of various 
kinds. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


At present it is common practice 
for manufacturers or other pro- 
ducers to sell at one price to buy- 
ers wanting a relatively small 
amount of their goods and at an- 
other price to those who buy in 
larger quantity. Involved are 
“quantity discounts.” 


The proposed law does not make 


this practice illegal, but it does 


of rubber footwear. 


aim to establish controls over its 


use. 

In describing the operation of 
this phase of the new plan of reg- 
ulation, its sponsors used the case 


independent merchants found 
that one manufacturer was selling | 


We have entered 


his product to a chain of stores ata | 


price much lower than they were 


_ able to obtain from any other man- 
ufacturer. 


So they approached the rubber 
company with an offer to buy just 


as large a quantity of rubbers as | 
the chain bought and to pay the 
| Same price. 


But the manufacturer 
is said to have replied: “We cannot 
do business with you on that basis. 
into a contract 


A producer would be privileged 
to grant quantity discounts, but if 


he granted those discounts to one 


buyer he would be compelled to 
grant them to another buyer who 
offered to buy in the same quan- 
tity. 


CHECK ON MONOPOLY 

Then there is a further check as 
well. 

In the event that one big pur- 
chaser would be able to take such 
a large share of the goods as to 


sign department. 


a big department store, or a mail 
order house should do what now is 
common practice and say to a man- 
ufacturer: 

“I have a formula here according 
to which I want you to make a mil- 
lion units exactly like this sample. 


I will pay cash in advance, will take | 


deliveries in quantities and at times 
when most convenient to you, 
thereby enabling you to keep your 
plant busy at slack seasons. I do 
not require your laboratory or de- 
I have my own 
warehouses, sales force, my own ad- 
vertisements and my own advertis- 
ing staff. I merely want to buy 
your production facilities for a large 
run, as I would rather do that than 
buy a factory myself.” 

The answer, they say, is that this 
proposition could not be made under 
the proposed law. 

Rather, the large buyer would be 
forced, according to their interpre- 


_ tation of the plan, to charge a price 


— 


based on all of the services per- 
formed by the manufacturer for 
those buyers who do not have the 
facilities possessed by the big op- 
erator. 


“DAM AGAINST TRADE” 


Opponents of the bill say that 
this part of the law erects a high 
dam across the channels of com- 
petitive commerce and will result in 
a general increase in retail prices. 

Their further contention is that 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
going to find it impossible to police 
the matter of price discounts. 

The Commission would be charged 
with enforcing a prohibition against 
price differences between similar 
quantities of goods when those 
goods are of “like grade and qual- 
ity.” 

In the case of cotton goods, point 
is made of the fact that one mail 
order company lists 48,000 items 
made up from nine government 


+ 


grades of cotton, invoiving an al- | 
most impossible maze for the Trade | 


Commission to follow in seeking to 


determine whether or not there had | 


been price discrimination. 


Backers of the legislation answer 
this argument by saying that the 


mere fact of Government action, | 


with the threat of prosecution after 
complaint and vestigation, will 
serve to check the practices against 
which the prospective law is aimed. 


EFFECT ON CONSUMERS 


What is its expected effect on the 
various groups concerned? 
The prospect of some increase in 


THE ‘NEW NRA’ FOR 1,500,000 RETAIL STORES 


+ 


mail order and chain store prices, 
if the law proves effective, is ad- 
mitted by proponents of the law. Its 
opponents argue that the increase 
will be large enough to have an ef- 
fect on the consumption of goods. 


However, about 75 per cent of the 
total retail business of the country 
is carried on by independent mer- 
chants. Many of these merchants 
are members of cooperative buying 
agencies which will feel the effect 
of the law in much the same way 
that it will be felt by chains and 
mail order groups. But the bulk of 


the stores would have no occasion | 


to raise prices, according to the 
arguments of the bill backers. 

They contend further that if price 
advantages given to big buyers are 
leveled out, then the small retailers 
may be able to buy more cheaply 
and sell at lower prices 


EFFECT ON PRODUCERS 


The argument is advanced that 
big buyers have been able to force 
their terms on manufacturers and 
producers of farm products by a 
number of practices. 


But now, if producers of goods 
are to be required to sell at one price, 
based on quantity and quality, there 
may be a big shift in the market for 
their products. 

There also is the chance that big 
merchants may be pushed into the 
manufacturing and farming busi- 
ness. 


EFFECT ON RETAILERS 
The big drive behind the present 
price regulation plan came from in- 


dependent merchants of the country. 


Their object is to remove some of 
the advantages that have accrued 
to big merchants, such as 
stores and mail order companies, 
through their ability to buy in huge 


quantities and to take the whole 
product of many factories. 

Effect of tiie legislation would de- 
pend on the degree of enforcement 
and on the degree to which big- 
volume buying has influenced chain 
store prices. Other factors than 
ability to buy in volume may figure 
prominently in the competitive situ- 
ation. 


EFFECT ON GOVERNMENT 

The proposed new law would force 
the Federal Government back into 
the field of trade regulation on 
scale somewhat reminiscent of NRA 
days. 

It would involve pumping new life 
into the Federal Trade Commission. 
That agency would do the policing 
of retail prices and would enforce 
the quantity discount regulations. 

But what might the Supreme 
Court say about the whole idea? 

That question looms large in pres- 


' ent calculations. 


The Court on March 30 of this year 
ruled that the Sugar Institute could 
not lawfully bind its members in an 
agreement not to grant quantity dis- 
counts to customers where quantity 
sales actually resulted in real sav- 
ings. 

To do so, the Court held, would 
be to violate the anti-trust laws. 

But in the proposed new law Con- 
gress would be amending the 
statutes that govern competition in 
interstate commerce and the Gov- 
ernment’s lawyers doubt if the 
changes proposed by Congress would 
be in violation of any clause in the, 


| Constitution. The changes would be 
| based on the commerce powers. 


chain | 


As a matter of fact—so the Gov- 
ernment's experts say—the regula- 
tions now proposed are not far dif- 
ferent from those which the retail 
trade sought to establish under the 
NRA codes. 


They asserted | 
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Wide World 

ON THE HOME-TOWN SANDLOT 
President Roosevelt throws out the first ball for the 
game between his home-town Hyde Park Robin 
Hoods and the neighboring Columbiavilles, during 
his recent trip back home for a visit with his mother. 


A Pleasure Jaunt; 
And no ‘Politics 


Travel plans were in the air last week 
both at the White House and on Capi- 
tol Hill while Washington's kaleido- 
scopic climate shifted from Summer 
warmth to early Spring chill and then 
back again. 


REPUBLICAN members of Congress dusted their 
luggage preparatory to the trek to their 
party's convention at Cleveland. At the Executive 
Mansion, aides of the President outlined the sched- 
ule for his trip to the Southwest. It will start 
the day before the Republicans gather for their 
meeting. Whether the journeys will be made after 
Congress adjourns or while it takes recesses during 
the period of the political convention depends on 
the success Administration leaders have in rush- 
ing through the remaining “must” Jegisiation— 
the tax bill and the work relief appropriation. 


TO ARKANSAS AND TEXAS 


As the schedule now stands the President will 
stop at Little Rock, Arkansas, on June 10, the day 
after the Republicans convene, to deliver an ad- 
dress at the Arkansas Centennial. Aftes an in- 
spection tour there he will board his special train 
and go to Houston, San Antonio and Austin. June 
12 is to be spent in Dallas. In the morning he will 
address a mammoth rally of Texans at the Texas 


The 


PLANNING THE TEXAS TRIP—BASEBALL ON THE 
VILLAGE GREEN—TAX BILL SPECTRE 


Centennial Exposition and in the afternoon he will 
motor through the Exposition grounds. 

The evening of June 12 is to be spent in Fort 
Worth where the President will visit his son Elliott 
He will stay with his son until it is time for him to 
entrain for Dennison en route to Vincennes, Indi- 
ana. where he will speak at the dedication of the 
George Rogers Clark Memorial. He will be back 
in Washington by June 15. It has not been decided 
whether he will visit Kentucky on his way west 
or on the return journey 

“Mr. President. is it true you are planning to steal 
the show from the Republican Convention by mak- 
ing the trip to Texas?” 


JUST QUESTION OF CLIMATE 


The question was asked the President at his first 
press conference last week. In reply he explained 
that, as he had said when the trip was first an- 
nounced, the time of the journey was partly a ques- 
tion of climate—it will be hotter later on in Texas 
and Arkansas—and partly a question of fitting it 
to his later schedule. He is trying to arrange his 
activities, he said, so that later in the Summer he 
will have time to take a cruise with his sons off the 
coast of Maine. If the Texas trip is not taken 
early in June after the adjournment of Congress or 
during a period of recess it will be impossible to 
visit the Centennial wntil later in the Fall. 

The explanation was capped by a Presidential 
warning to the newspaper men that they would do 
well not to go too far in calling the tour a “cam- 
paign trip”; it was possible the President might 
“double-cross” them. 

All the addresses to be delivered during the tour 
are to concern the historical events which the 
centennials and George Rogers Clark dedication 
commemorate. 

But whether historical or not, observers agreed 
that the President's trip would take some of the 
front page space from the Republican convention. 


WEEK END AT HYDE PARK 


The opening of the week found the President at 
Hyde Park Estate, where he had gone to see his 
mother, confined to bed as a result of an injury 
sustained when she tripped over a door sill as she 
left the apartment of her granddaughter, Mrs. 
John Boettiger. He found that she was recovering 
satisfactorily, although it might be some time be- 


fore the principal injury—a fractured thigh bone— 


would mend so that she could leave her bed. 

A few weeks before the President's mother had 
expressed her concern over her son's welfare. 
When she arrived at Fort Worth to visit her grand- 
son Elliott, her first remark was. “Do you think 
your father gets his swim every dav? I wish he 
wouldn't miss so many.” 


ON THE OLD HOME BALL LOT 


Scenes of boyhood and early youth were visited 
Sunday, recalling the days when sandiot basebell 
was one of the President's interests 


Sunday afternoon he drove from Hyde Park 
House to Crumwold field, where he opened the base- 
ball season for his home-town team—the Robin 
Hoods. 


A few minutes after the President had pitched 
out the opening ball of the “season” a high foul 
was batted perilously close to where he sat in his 
car watching the game. In fact, the ball came so 
close that he tried to catch it, but missed, and it fell 
in the rear seat of the car. ~The President laughed 
heartily. He laughed agaih when newspaper men 
jokingly suggested that an error should be chalked 
up against Colonel Starling, chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice, for failure to catch the ball. 


A VISIT TO CHURCH 

Sunday morning the President went to services 
at St. James Episcopal Church, of which he is 
senior warden. On the way to the church he had 
his car stopped at the chuteh cemetery so that he 
might greet a group of veterans who were holding 
memorial services. As the President passed into 
the church the veterans presented the colors, and 
a bugler sounded the call to the colors in lieu of 
“Hail to the Chief.” 

Monday, cool weather displaced a heat wave 
which had hung over the Hudson Valley the pre- 
ceding day, and the President spent most of the 
time, apart from his visits with his mother, out-of- 
doors driving about the estate and on his own farm. 
about five miles from Hyde Park House. 

Contrary to the forecasts of political observers 
when he announced the trip, he did not confer with 
Governor Lehman in an effort to dissuade him from 
his announced intention of not running for re- 
election. 

Just before midnight the President boarded his 

special train for the return to Washington. 

Resettlement Administrator Tugwell, Victor Rid- 


der, Representative Rankin, General Hines, George 
Lansbury, of England; Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministrator Cooke, Representative Monaghan, As- 
sistant Secretary of State Moore, Ambassador .9 
Mexico Josephus Daniels and the press—that was 
the schedule of his appointments for the day fol- 
lowing his return. 


At his press conference he said he would like to 
see the office of the Coordinator of Transportation 
extended past the June expiration date but that 
the matter is entirely up to Congress to decide 


APPROVES NEW COAL BILL 


Another measure before Congress, the Guffey- 
Vinson bill designed as a substitute for the Guffey 
Coal Act which was declared unconstitutional, was 
given Presidential endorsement Wednesday. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, announced after a conference with the 
President that Mr. Roosevelt desires enactment of 
the bill although he does not classify it as “must” 
legislation. 


During the day the bill providing for continuas- 
tion of trading in unlisted securities on national 
securities exchanges was signed 


Difficulties of the Senate Finance Committee over 
the new tax bill received the persona) attention of 
the President Thursday. 


PROBLEM OF THE TAX BILL 


Newspaper men standing outside the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee room, which is on 
a corridor near the Senate Chamber, late Thursday 
afternoon were startled to see Vice President Gar- 
ner, almost breathless in his haste, rush to the door 
of the room. Inside the Finance Committee was 
discussing the relief appropriation bill. 

Almost as the Vice President arrived at the door, 
Senator Connally, followed by Senator Bailey, step- 
ped out of the room. The three then walked to 
the other end of the corridor, and standing in the 
shadow of one of the huge columns, they began an 
intense conversation. Vice President Garner, ges- 
turing to emphasize his statements, was doing most 
of the talking. 

A few minutes before the Vice President had re- 
ceived a telephone call from Mr. Roosevelt. The 
President had outlined his viewpoints on the tax 
legislation being considered by the Finance Com- 
mittee, and urged that the Committee speed its ac- 
tion. 


When the conversation was finished the Vice 


—Wide Worid 
THE LATEST WORD 
in United States-Mexico diplomatic relations is given 
to the President by Josephus Daniels, Ambassador 
to Mexico, during the course of a luncheon at the 
White House. 


President had hurried over to the Committee meet« 
ing to give Senator Connally and Senator Bailey 
the message. 

In addition to his attention to legislative mat- 
ters, the President found time for the wsual series 
of appointments. Samuel Fels. a Philadelphia 
business man, called to discuss business conditions. 
Arthur Brisbane, and Administrator Hopkins, with 
a number of members of Congress, were included 
on the appointment list 


Mr. Fels, after the conference, expressed the 
opinion that “the only thing that can be done to 
prevent depressions is to increase wages to increase 
the nation’s purchasing power.” His visit was one 
among a series which the President has arranged 
during the Jast few weeks with nationally known 
industrial leaders. 

Friday was a scant news day for the reporters 
at the White House. Governor Martin Davey of 
Ohio, after an appointment with Mr. Roosevelt, 
said the President probably will go to Ohio during 
August for a political speech. 

At the press conference there was no news be- 
yond the announcement of the over Saturday and 
Sunday schedule. 

The President expected to make the usual week- 
end motor trip to Annapolis Saturday afternoon 
after participating in Memorial Day exercises at 
Arlington National Cemetery. At Annapolis he was 
to board the yacht “Potomac” for the usual cruise 
down Chesapeake Bay and up the Potomac river, 
returning late Sunday afternoon to Washington 
and its never-ceasing cares. 

GLenn Nixon. 

(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 


The Powers of Congress: 
And What It May Delegate 


By JOHN DICKINSON 
Assistant Attorney General 


NE of the great sources of confusion in American 
politics is that our constitutional law has be- 
come so complex and difficult for the citizen to 
understand. .. . The Constitution itself is a simple 
document, but the Constitution has had to be ap- 
plied to the technicalities of law suits for almost 
150 years, and as a result technical doctrines and 
formulas have developed which have proved useful 
in applying the Constitution, but which speak a 
foreign language to the ordinary voter. 


One of these technical formulas ... the so-called 
doctrine of non-delegability of legislative power... 
is being used as a basis for arguing that a great 
many useful and necessary things in the public 
interest cannot be done under our Constitution. 


The doctrine of non-delegability of legislative 
power has been built up on the simple and easily 
understood fact that under the Constitution the 
legislative power of the United States is conferred 
upon Congress. ... 


However, it is also clear that when Congress has 
placed a law on the statute books, that is not the 
end of the matter if the law is to have effect. If a 
law is to be effective, it must be applied in concrete 
instances to the individuals whose actions may vio- 
late its provisions, and, obviously, there must be 
some governmental agency charged with the duty 
of making such applications... . 


In the case of the simplest kind of laws, like 
those against theft and assault, the prosecuting 
attorney is aided by marshals or policemen. When 
we come to more complicated laws, designed to 
deal not with elementary crimes but with situ- 
ations which in our complex civilization call for 
government regulation it has been proved 
impractical simply to turn those laws over for en- 
forcement by district attorneys through the method 
of criminal prosecution. 


Accordingly, in this country, during the past 75 
years, as in all the other civilized countries of the 
world, which have the same problems to meet, there 
has grown up the method of entrusting the ad- 
ministration of such laws to administrative agen- 
cies. 

Necessarily, when these agencies undertake to 
administer a law, they are confronted with the 
task, as a prosecuting officer would be, of deter- 
mining what the law means and what is or is not 
permissible. In the last analysis, these questions 
must be and are for the determination of the 
courts, but before they can be brought into the 
courts, the agency charged with administering the 
law must necessarily take some position. 

Administrative regulations and determinatings 
relate simply to the procedure which takes place 
prior to the ultimate enforcement of the statute in 
court. They are preliminaries which give notice 
to the individual as to the conduct for which he 
may be taken into court. If they are reasonable, 
if they represent fair interpretations of the statute, 
if they are arrived at after fair notice and hear- 
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ing, then, and only then, should the courts give 
effect to them. That is the most that the broadest 
advocates of delegated administrative power con- 
tend for. 

In spite of this, there has been widespread effort 
in recent years to make the public believe that this 
administrative procedure violates the Constitution, 
It has been suggested with passionate protestations 
of devotion to the Constitution that to permit ad- 
ministrative agencies to make regulations and de- 
terminations subject to ultimate court approval as 
to the points left open by a statute is to give to 
those administrative agencies legislative power and 
that this is forbidden by the Constitution. As a 
matter of fact, the Constitution says nothing about 
it. The Constitution simply says that Congress 
shall make laws. The men who framed the Con- 
stitution were experienced enough legislators to un- 
derstand that no law, not even the Constitution it- 
self, can be complete in all details. They knew 
that in the last analysis those details would have to 
be filled in by the courts. They knew as a practi- 
cal matter that before laws reach the courts, their 
details must be filled up in preliminary fashion by 
the officials who administer them if the laws are to 
be given effect. 

There is no reason in the world, except a mis- 
application of logic, for supposing that when the 
framers of the Constitution said that Congress 
should make the laws, they meant to deprive ad- 
ministrative officials of power to take the steps 
which are essential if the laws that Congress makes 
are not to be nullified. (From a radio address in 
the “You and Your Government” series, May 26.) 


The Rights of Minorities: 
Constitutional Guarantees 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 
E Americans pride ourselves on our freedom of 
press and speech, of assembly and of religion. 
We must never forget that not one of these can 
stand alone. If we encroach on one, we soon will 
limit or altogether destroy the others. 


There are active and malignant forces in our own 
nation now which, while demanding liberty of one 
sort for themselves, ruthlessly would abridge a con- 
stitutional right that is precious to another. This 
must not be. ' 


Always in times of economic upheaval and social 
stress there is an accelerated tendency in some 
quarters to insist upon a limitation of the freedom 
of thought and expression on the part of others. 
The exponents of one idea would bind and crush 
those who cherish another.... 

The Bill of Rights in our Constitution is for the 
protection of minorities. A majority needs no pro- 
tection. It is the minority which requires to be safe- 
guarded from the ruthlessness that sometime pos- 
sesses the majority and which is all too likely to pos- 
sess it in that degree in which it is an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

All too frequently we have seen in this country 
the stirring up of mob to wreck vengeance on a 
helpless individual or a forlorn minority group. 
Even more dangerous, because more insidious and 
more persistent, is the more refined mob spirit that 
binds together witch-hunting, character assassi- 
nating, atavistic super-patriots whose congenital 
ignorance calls for all the tolerance and pity that 
we can muster. 

Because a man’s race, his political beliefs, or his 
religion are unintelligible or displeasing to us we 
must lynch him physically or spiritually, in total 
disregard of his natural or political rights or of our 
own obligations and responsibilities as citizens. 

The history of America contains all too many dis- 
graceful instances of suppression and oppressions; 
of tyrannies by the mob; of ruthless disregard of 
the rights of individuals and of minority groups, 
sometimes under the lash of a hydrophobic yellow 
press, oftentimes with the acquiescence, if not at 
the secret instigation of constituted authorities, 
such as to bring the blush of shame to the cheek of 
every true American who believes in the civil lib- 
erties that were written into our Constitution. 

But be it said to our credit that the record of our 
nation is studded with incidents in which we, as a 
liberty loving and tolerant people, have expressed 
our sympathy in behalf of oppressed minorities in 
other lands.—(From and address delivered before 
the United Palestine Appeal, New York City, May 
24, and broadcast by NBC.) 
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Social Workers’ Place 
In World of Politics 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 


Deputy Administrator, Works Progress 
Administration 


OST evident of all, it seems to me, is the obli- 
gation of social workers to participate in the 
processes of Government. ...I have little patience 
with people, social workers or others, who speak 
of politics with disgust.... 


We who are concerned with the administration 
of relief measures are not nearly so distressed by 


the vociferous activity of those who find it to their 
interest to attack us, as we are by the apparent 
indifference of those who claim to believe in ade- 


quate public relief, work and welfare measures. 


There is plenty of very effective activity on the 
part of those who believe that Federal expenditures 
should be reduced at whatever cost of human sul- 
fering, but there are only faint murmurs from those 
millions who surely must believe that the Govern- 
ment in a democracy has no more compelling obli- 
gation than to guarantee to every able-bodied citi- 
zen the right to participate in our economy through 
work and the right to some security for himself 


and his family when he is unable to work... . 
It is unfortunate that the issue 


unrelated but are actually inseparable. 
question. . . 


is confused 
by a number of considerations which appear to be 
Take the 
. of the relation of the respective re- 


Clearing Farms of Debt: 
Work of the FCA Continues 


By W. lL. MYERS 
Governor, Farm Credit Administration 

ie is a significant and salutary circumstance 

that, as the depression fades, cooperative loans 
made by the various permanent units of the Farm 
Credit Administration far overshadow the emer- 
gency financing which characterized the early pe- 
riod of its operations. 

The Farm Credit Administration came into be- 
ing May 27, 1933. In the three years since then the 
total farm mortgage loans made by the Federal 
land banks and the land bank commissioner ag- 
gregated $2,043,000; short-term production loans 
through 554 cooperative associations of agricultural 
producers totaled $1,349,000; and loans to farmers’ 
marketing and purchasing cooperatives amounted 
to $312,000,000. 

With the exception of the loans made by the 
Land Bank Commissioner, all the other financing 
cited was done through associations in which the 
borrowers shared with the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration in stockholding. Total loans of all kinds 
approximated $3,704,000.000. 

In the three years since the program of refinancing 
agricultural debts was begun the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration received applications for loans from 
about half of all the mortgaged farmers in the coun- 
try. In all, 760,000 long-term loans on first and sec- 
ond mortgages secured by farm property have been 
closed over the past three years. 

Approximately 2,300,000 farms in the United 
States, or about 34 per cent, are mortgaged and over 
one-third of this indebtedness is held by the Fed- 
eral land banks and land bank commissioner. Until 
recently about 90 per cent of mortgage loans pro- 
ceeds was used to pay off old debts; but with re- 
turning confidence in the ability of the land to sup- 
ply a living income more mortgage money is being 
used to purchase farms. 

Since the emergency has passed the 12 land banks 
have taken advantage of low money rates to refund 
more than half of their outstanding bonds at lower 
rates. Both land bank bonds and short-term inter- 
mediate credit bank debentures are finding a strong 
investment market. (Statement to the press on third 
anniversary of founding of the FCA, May 27.) 


sponsibilities of the Federal, State and local units 
of Government... . 

It seems quite evident that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to relinquish to the States full re- 
sponsibility for the relief of unemployment and for 
the guarantee of security against this and other 
hazards of life, the total amount of money availabie 
for these purposes would be greatly reduced, and 
the adequacy of relief proportionately less. And 
yet there is evidence in the press, in Congress, in 
ertain political circles that there are those who 
strongly hold that this would be a proper step to 
take. Most discouraging is the recent poll of the 
Institute of Public Opinion which revealed only 45 
per cent of the people questioned in favor of Fed- 
eral participation in relief, and 55 per cent definitely 
opposed.—(From an address at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Atlantic City, May 26.) 
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THE RISING TIDE OF FEDERAL SPENDING 
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DESPITE RECOVERY 


Board of Governors of the Federal 


Virginia, asked Daniel W. Bell, act- the revised estimated expenditures rector’s figures. Senator Byrd Said: payment of $2.237.000,000, leaving governmental expenditures much 
The stream of dollars flowing out Reserve system, is this: ing Director of the Budget. for the of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- I am astonished to discover that net for ordinary expenses and for re- _less than in those previous years. 
of the Federal Treasury continues Government, as depression closes facts and figures that would reveal ministration and the anticipated the Administration is proposing to lief $7.678.709.874 “The Budget Director also advises 
to rise at a more rapid rate than in, should pump purchasing power peagpansanend — theory is working out 7 ler the pending re- spend $600.000.000 ae ye laa — 7 For the a eiereere year start- me that on April 30 for relief and 
purchasing power takes hold and udget Director Bell supplied the The adjusted estimates for the fiscal year beginning next July. than ment proposes to spend $8,.272.554.- $2.488.000.000 and of this amount 
Official figures disclose that the business activity increases, bringing figures in a letter made public by fiscal years 1936 and 1937 are in ac- for the present fiscal year. With 370. an increase of nearly $600.000,- 750,000,000 was not obligated, yet 
Government thus far is unable to with it an increase in tax revenue. Senator Byrd on May 28 cord with the adiusted deficits fot improving conditions I expected a 000 over the present year. This Congress is asked to pass another 
cut down the flow of spending in government spending should con- The Senator had asked for unex- those years furnished ithe Senate reduction in the colossal spending means that we will spend nearly heavy relief bill. 
conformity with the pump priming tract until income rises above outgo pended balances in apvropriations Finance Committee by the Secretary program $1.000,000,000 more than in 1935 and “In 1937 we will collect in taxes 
theory of recovery and the depression debt is gradually voted by Congress in past years, and of the Treasury in his recent testi- The Budeet Director says that $3.000,000,000 more than in 1933: $1,600.000.000 more than in 1936 and 
The theory. recently outlined by retired also for a record of federal income mony on the pending tax bill.” for the current fiscal year we will yet conditions today are greatly im- still the deficit continues in an 
Marriner § Eccles, Chairman of the Senator Harry F. Byrd ‘Dem.}, of and outgo for the fiscal years irom In comme on the Budeect Di- spend $9,915,709.874 licss a bonus proved and the need for relief and alarming amount.” 


1933 through 1937 
A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


What he learned, briefly, was this: 
That Congsess has appropriated 
c a & in the fiscal years from 1933 through 


\ 


/ 
- 
- 


“ee RY ; April 30, 1936. a total for recovery 
\ - and relief of $17.777,000,000. Of this 
\ amount $5.204,300,000 remains unex- 
\ : pended. and, Senator Byrd said, 
\ $750.000.000 still is not obligated 
9) For 1933 $5.142.953,627 
\ Fog 1934 7.105.050.085 
| | For 1936 7.678.709.874 
‘without bonus) 
For 1937 8.272,554,370 | 


‘estimated) 
Those figures, prepared by the di- | 
rector of the budget, reveal that in- | 
creasing Federal expenditures have — 
gone along with recovery from the 


with the Lrend 


The title on the cover reads “What's An these things were sure that it wasn't the 


Othce Anyway?” That question covers 
scores of others, the answers to « hich 
you have long wanted: How are thou- 
ands of executives doubling their 
ability to get things done? Stepping up 


answer—before they tried it. But they 
made this modern dictating instrument 
prove ifs Own Case to them. They saw 
for themselves how it captures moncy- 
making ideas . . . turns these ideas into 


depression, contrary to the theory 
outlined by the officials in Govern- 
ment sponsoring the pump priming 
program 


DIRECTOR BELL'S FIGURES 


the results of their executive thinking? action . Clarifies instructions . The statement made to Senator 
( tung down the weight of executive records telephone CON But Byrd by Director Bell concerning 
detail? first they tried 11 —jast as you Ought to Federal tax receipts, expenditures | 
Men now using the Dictaphone to do try it. Mail the coupon NOW. and the yearly deficits. together | 
. with his explanation of the figures, 
The Trend To Dictaphone Sweeps On = 
p p “As to the Federal incomc, ¢ex- 
, penditures and deficits for the fiscal | 
years 1933 to 1937, inclusive, there 


is set forth below a table furnishing 
this information 


Receipts 
$2.079 696.742 
eseseseeos 3.115.554.0050 
3.800.467 202 
3.949 043 634 
5.596 917,650 
Expenditures 
$5.142.953.627 
W E. Dean, President A. E. Holl, Mer. Milling Mach. Dept 7 105 050.085 
Service Finance Corporathon Alls Chalmers Miq Company 7 3275 825 166 
Sen Antonio. Texas Milwaukee, Wisc 9.915.709 874 
. 8.272.554, 370 
Deficit 
5.966 666.240 
1937 2,675,636 .720 
Estimated Based upon estimatcs 


contained in the 1937 Budget 

“The estimated receipts for 1936 
are adjusted to show the loss in pro- 
cessing taxes during that year be- 
cause of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, while the expendi- 
tures for 1936 contain a _ revised 
estimate of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration expenditures 
and include the entire cost, amount- 
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ing to $2,237,000,000, of the adjusted ONE-HALF 

compensation payments to be made aN 

— “The estimate of receipts for 1937 re. 

Numbered Among 

Prominent Dictaphone Dictaphone Sales Corporation U. 5.-6 has been adjusted to show the loss EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THE ¢ 

Users Are: 120 Lexington Avenue, New York.N.Y. in processing taxes due to the Su- * 
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arttiwd. 


| want to see your representative 


ER Nq bb & Sons. New York 
Lawrence Warchouse Co 
San Francisco, Cal 


an estimate of additional revenue ex- 
pected under the pending tax bill 


Please send me my copy of “What's An Ofwe Anyway ? * 


SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT 


as passed by the House of Represen- OF TRAVEL BY TRAIN | 
Company tatives. The estimated expenditures 
Milwaukee, Wisc. Address for the fiscal year 1937 also include 


For example, it will cost you in Parlor and Sleeping Cars 
have been reduced to 3 cents a 
mile and the Pullman charges 
eut one-third by the elimina- 
tion of the surcharge, making 
a very substantial reduction 
in the cost of Pullman travel. 


you travel by TRAIN 


of crowded public highway s— 
let the engineer do your 
driving. Most railroad termi- 
nals are in the center of cities 
and towns—you waste no time 
in getting directly to your 
destination. 


ALL PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE AIR-CONDITIONED 
Ask your local Railroad Ticket Agent to 


show you HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE 
in traveling by TRAIN to any destination 
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The Week in the House 
And Its Committees 


Uppermost all the week in Congress 
was speculation about taxes and re- 
lief and their effect on adjournment. 
The delay, as in the last session, is on 
the Senate side of the Capitol, where 
the tax bill, passed by the House 
April 29, failed of final committee ac- 
tion until May 29. 


HE HOUSE Thursday passed the Robinson- 

Patman bill designed to prevent price dis- 
crimination in favor of chain stores. It cited 
three of the leaders of the Townsend organiza- 
tion for contempt but instead of trying them 
in the House sent the cases on to the District 
sf Columbia courts. 

House committees considered amendments to 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, additional 
judgeships, authorization to build 54 auxiliary 
ships for the Navy, repatriation of native-born 
American women, fraudulent visas, motion pic- 
ture matters, the Disney oil import restriction 
bill, and government contract problems. 

Monday. The House adjourned in respect to 
the memory of Representative Perkins (Rep.) 
of Woodcliff Lake, N. J. An Interstate Com- 
merce subcommittee approved an amended bill 
to forbid compulsory block-booking of moving 
pictures after eighteen months following the 
enactment. 


54 NEW NAVAL VESSELS 

Tuesday. President Roosevelt vetoed bill to 
authorize the sale of the Newark (N. J.) Army 
supply base to the city of Newark. House dis- 
agreed to amendments to the omnibus flood 
contro! bill and sent it to conference. Rules 
Committee voted right of way for considera- 
tion of a bill to authorize construction of 54 
auxiliary ships for the Navy at a cost of $175,- 
000,000 over a 10-year period. The bill will be 
considered this week. 

The Ways and Means committee approved, 
18 to 6. a substitute Guffey-Vinson coal bill to 
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SIMPLIFY TOWNSENDISM? 


Such is the idea of Representative McGroarty, 
sponsor of the original Townsend Bill in Congress, 
as detailed to the House Old Age Pension Investi- 
gating committee. It would involve the elimination 
of all contributions as well as all “commissions on 
memberships and high pressure methods.” 


replace the law that the Supreme Court found 
invalid. 

Wednesday. Robinson-Patman chain store 
bill was debated. Merchant marine committee 
favorably reported a $10,000 authorization for 
Bureau of Fisheries study of the _ pilchard 
(sardine) industry. 


CHECK ON CHAIN STORES 

Thursday. The House, 290 to 16, passed the 
Patman-Robinson chain store bill to amend the 
Clayton anti-trust act to prevent price discrim- 
inations. A similar bill had passed the Sen- 
ate. The House, 271 to 41, adopted a resolu- 
tion certifying to the Federal! District Attorney 
at Washington Dr. Francis E. Townsend and 
two other leaders of the Townsend organiza- 
tion for contempt of the House. 

Friday. The House completed Congres- 
sional action on the $526,000,000 naval appro- 
priation bill and the $197,000,000 agricultural! 
appropriation bill and sent them to the Presi- 
dent. As Presidential inaugurations beginning 
in 1937 will be held on January 20, the House 
adopted a resolution creating a committee on 
inaugural arrangements. The Ways and Means 
Committee favorably reported the Disney bill 


to increase import duties on petroleum. Ad- 
journed until Monday. 


STATUS OF HOUSE BILLS 


H. R 12.624, Relief-deficiency a lati nate 
a May 2. y appropriations; Sena 


H. R. 12 395. bs bill of 1936; agreed to by Finance 
Committee May 

H. R. 6442 + Ag price discriminations to chain stores; 
House passed May 28. Companion bill, 8. 3154, passed 
30. 

120, Vocational! education, a to States: Passed 

mi May 26; Passed Senate May 

H. R. 3455. Omnibus flood ball: 
ence May 26 

H. R. 11,108, Por program of national! safety and acci- 
dent prevention; Passed Senate May 27. 

H. R. 12 To authorize refund of AAA taxes: 
ported to ok May 26. 


sent to confer- 


Re- 


H. R. 11,969, To organize the Air Defense Training 
Corps: Repesied to Senate May 25. 

H. R. 527, Naval appropriations: Senate adopted 
ri May 25 

H 18, Agricultura! Senate 


adopted report May 25. 


Wee 


*RIME—Attorney General Cummings appears before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
* mittee hearing on a bill, introduced by Senator Ashurst, chairman of the commit- 
tee to authorize the Attorney General to provide instruction and information on crime 
(standing) Senators Edward R. Burke, George McGill and 
Carl A. Hatch: (seated) Senator Henry F. Ashurst; Attorney General Cummings, Sen- 


control. Left to right: 


CONGRESS TALKS OF COAL AND CRIME 


ators Warren R. Austin and Frederick Van ra 


unconstitutional. 
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( OAL—Senator Joseph Guffey (left) of Pennsylvania 

and Representative Fred Vinson of Kentucky as they 
talk over prospective new bituminous coal control bills 
that have been presented in both Houses after the recent 
Supreme Court decision holding the Guffey-Snyder Act 


+ Too Many Billions For Relief?—A Senate Discussion + 


RELIEF policies and expendi- 

tures occupied Senate attention 
in its most important debate of the 
week, on the Deficiency Appropria- 
tion bill, including $1,425,000,000 
for relief. Main points of discus- 
sion concerned size of the sum, 
whether it should be left entirely to 
the President's discretion to spend, 
and whether direct relief rather 
than work relief might not be de- 
sirable because less expensive. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate: 


SENATOR HALE (Rep.) of Maine: 
Mr. President. .. . The relief appro- 
priations since the present Adminis- 
tration came inte office in March, 
1933, aggregate $11,054,675,000. Sub- 
stantially all of this money has been 
either expended, obligated, or allo- 
cated. If we add to this the $1,425,- 
000,000 in the present bill for work 
relief and the $308,000,000 for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and also 
the $400,000,000 appropriated for the 
next fiscal year for general public 
works we find that the total relief 
appropriations up to the end of the 
next fiscal year will be $13,187,675,- 

In March, 1933, the unemployed in 
the country estimated by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor numbered 
15,652,000. Its estimate for March, 
1936, was 12,184,000. . Manifestly 
the Government cannot operate per- 
petually under a program where its 
receipts are lower than its expendi- 
tures every year by more than $3,- 

Having tried out the expensive 
system of work relief on the theory 
that at the same time we were prim- 
ing the pump to bring back prosper- 
ity, and having failed to do any such 
thing, is it not about time that we 
cut out this expensive experiment of 
Federal work relief and turn to some 
much more economical plan for tak- 
ing care of our unemployed; that we 
then bend our every effort to en- 
courage the speeding up of the busi- 
ness of the country and allow it to 
go ahead without being constantly 


harassed by the Government, and 
with some prospect of being allowed 
to realize on its investment? ... 

I cannot persuade myself that in 
times of stress the Government of 
this country is warranted in running 
itself into debt, and mortgaging the 
future of its citizens, to provide funds 
to take care of its unemployed at a 
cost of $972 per case, much less $2,- 
470 per case, when it could take care 
of the actual physical wants of its 
anemployed for $400 per case. 

SENATOR ADAMS (Dem.) of Col- 
orado: 
it came from the House in one par- 
ticular which appears in the first 
paragraph. The House bill placed 
the disposition of the appropriated 
funds in the hands of the WPA; that 
is the organization headed by Mr. 
Hopkins. The Senate Committee on 
Appropriations believed that the 
form of the law which is now in ef- 
fect was preferable, and consequent- 
ly have amended the bill so as to 
place the authority for the distribu- 
tion and allocation of the relief 
funds in the hands of the President 
rather than in the Works Progress 
Administration. The reasons for 
that, I think, are sufficiently obvious 
to require no further explanation. 
The President, being the head of the 
executive department, and having 
the authority for distribution and al- 
location of relief funds under the 
present law, it seemed wise to the 
Committee on Appropriations to con- 
tinue that policy.... 

SENATOR BYRD (Dem.) of Vir- 
ginia: Mr. President, Il am astonished 
to discover, and I think many will 
share my feeling, that in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 next the Ad- 
ministration proposes to spend $600,- 
000.000 more for ordinary expenses 
and for relief than for the present 
fiscal year. With improving condl- 
tions, I and nearly all other citizens 
expected a reduction in the colossal 
spending program. 

The Budget Director says that for 
the current fiscal year we shall spend 
$9.915,.709.874, less bonus, $2,.237,000.- 
000, net for ordinary expenses and 
for relief $7,678,709,874. For the cur- 


We have modified the bill as A 


+ rent fiscal year our deficit will be ap- 
proximately $6,000.000,000. For the 
appropriation year starting next 
July the Federal Government pro- 

| poses to spend $8.272,554.370, an in- 

crease of nearly $600.000.000 over the 

‘present year. This means that we 

ishall spend nearly $1,000.000,000 more 

ithan in 1935, and $3,000.000,000 more 
tan in 1933; yet conditions today 
jafe greatly improved, and the need 
for relief and governmental expendi- 
tures much less than in these previ- 
ous years. 

The Budget Director also advises 

Nhat on April 30 for relief and 

Wore works we had unexpended $2,- 

48%000,000, and of this amount $750,- 
000,000 was not obligated: yet Con- 
gress is being asked to pass another 
heavy relief bill, notwithstanding the 
balances on hand. 

In 1937 we shall collect in taxes $1,- 
600,000,000 more than in 1936, and 
still the deficit continues in an 
alarming amount. 

SENATOR STEIWER (Rep.) of 
Oregon: At the time the $4,880,000,- 
000 bill was before the Senate, I 

voiced my objection to the writing of 

| a blank check to any President to be 

_ expended in his discretion for uses 

that were only ily or partially de- 

fined, and in amounts which he alone 
would determine, in areas which he 
might select. ... 


The act has never been construed 
by the court of last resort, but the 
Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia has considered it and held 
it unconstitutional. The Court 
holds that the Congress may not 
make an appropriation for vague and 
_ indefinite purposes and leave to an 
agent, either the President or any- 
one else, the determination, first, as 
to whether he spends the money at 
all, and, if he does elect to spend it, 
then the determination as to what 
he shall spend it for. 


SENATOR BONE (Dem.) of Wash- 
ington: I seriously question that we 
can just tie down the distribution of 
relief money to too definite and too 
minute a category. I do not see how 
that would be possible. 


SENATOR STEIWER: What I ob- 
ject to is that there is no requirement 
upon the President to do anything 
with the money except to do as his 
discretion might suggest, and that is 
the basis of all unconstitutional! dele- 
gation of powers... . Unless Congress 
acts upon that particular point Con- 
gress loses the entire control of the 
public purse; it is guilty of appro- 
priating money to the President or 
to somebody else and letting that 
somebody else determine what is to 
become of the money. 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.)_ of 
Idaho: It may be an unwise thing 
to do; it may be an impolitic thing 
to do, but is it, in any sense, in vio- 
lation of the provision of the Con- 
Stitution that the Cong~ess may not 
delegate legislative power to the 
President. .. . Because, it seems to 
me, he is not called upon to perform 
any legislative act but purely an ad- 
ministrative act? 

SENATOR BONE: Just imagine 
what a mess we would get into if we 
undertook here to set up our own 
judgment and say so much must go 
here and so much must go there; 
that the man who is to administer 
the fund must have a certain state 
of mind or a certain attitude of mind 
toward the particular problem... . 
How in the world can 96 Senators 
undertake here to chart a course 
for the man who is trying to relieve 
the miseries of the people? 

SENATOR STEIWER: But there 
are no difficulties in writing a for- 
mula which the Congress may wish to 
provide for the expenditure of money 
for relief. There is no difficulty in 
prescribing in a way that binds ef- 
fectually every executive agency of 
the Government that there shall be 
a rule of justice as between relief 
families and as between areas and as 
between all those who may be the 
beneficiaries of the Government's 
great bounty. 

The record discloses that the 
States which enjoy this favoritism 
are not always the weaker States, 
that the communities which enjoy 
this favoritism are not always the 
weaker communities. 


Capitol 


‘(HE evils of chain stores! Alert 

Congressmen from Missouri and 
Pennsylvania have been investigat- 
ing. They found chain stores sell- 
ing hammers on Sunday and non- 
American gold fish on week days. 
They contributed their findings dur- 
ing debate on the Patman-Robinson 
sales discrimination bill: 


MR. SHANNON (Dem.), of Kansas 
City, Mo.: I say we are a bunch of 
cowards if we do not take steps to 
correct this evil. On Easter 
Sunday I was over at Atlantic City, 
and I have here a few articles of 
necessity that were sold to me there 
that day. I purchased this hammer. 
I do not know why it should be 
necessary to sell hammers on the 
Boardwalk on Sunday unless for the 
purpose of hitting some fellow on 
the head after he had indulged too 
freely in something obtained in one 
of these modern women’s barrooms. 


Hill—Its More 


rhen I found this belt. There might 
have been some necessity for this. 
rhen I also purchased this rack for 
20 cents. I also bought this salt- 
cellar. 

MR. PEYSER (Dem.), of New York 
City: Why did the gentleman en- 
courage them by buying these things 
on Sunday? 

MR. SHANNON: I bought them to 
bring them here that you might see 
them. 

MR. RICH (Rep.), of Woolrich, Pa.: 
I happened to go down town the 
other day after the gentleman spoke 
about the fisheries and I looked in 
the front window of a chain store 
and all I saw was imported fish from 
foreign countries, instead of using 
the fish from our own countries. 

MR. SHANNON: Yes; let us strike! 
Remember you are striking for your 
child and your grandchild, that he 
may have the opportunity that you 


and I had before 
chains came 


+ the damnable +4 
country. 

| 


into existence in this 


** * 

FAIR a week would be fair enough 

for California, in opinion of a 
California exponent of another man- 
ifestation of West Coast exposition- 
itis—a proposed Los Angeles world’s 
fair to celebrate completion of Boul- 
der Dam: 

MR. SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam, N. 
Y.: In 1938 you will have completed 
two years of San Diego Exposition. 

MR. FORD (Dem.) of Los Angeles, 
_- Calif.: That is correct. 

MR. SNELL: San Francisco held an 
exposition a few years ago and a 
resolution is pending for another ex- 
position in San Francisco, is there 
not? 

MR. FORD: Yes. 

MR. SNELL: This makes four ex- 
positions for California within a 


or Less Serious Side 


short space of time. 

MR. FORD: I would like to know 
what other section of the country 
has enjoyed the rapid, vast, and im- 
portant development that has taken 
place in this Southwest section? We 
could hold an exposition every week 
and would be warranted in doing it 
by the development that has taken 
place. . 

MR. KNUTSON (Rep.) of St. 
Cloud, Minn.: It is my information 
that Uncle Sam will have $100,000,- 
000 invested in Boulder Dam by the 
time the water is ready to be turned 
on. Now, as I understand, it is pro- 
posed to spend a couple of million 
dollars to celebrate the flow of the 
$100,000,000. 


MR. BLOOM (Dem.) of New York 
City: If I am not mistaken, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota voted for 
that at the time, and he shou!d 
have thought of it then. 


The Week inthe Senate 
And Its Committees 


The paramount business of the Sen- 
ate last week was the disposition of 
the huge relief program carried in the 
latest deficiency appropriation bill. 
That legislation, with the tax bill, has 
right of way in both houses. 


| ws SENATE passed a House bill to authors 
ize $12,000,000 annually, beginning July 1, 
1937, for Federal aid to the States for voca- 
tional education. It extends existing law to 
this increased total and it requires matching by 
the States on a graduated percentage basis be- 
ginning with 50 per cent the first year. 

Regulation of commodty exchanges was de- 
bated for three days, with adoption of some 
amendments and finally passed. The Senate 
pressed ahead with the relief bill from Thurs- 
day on. 

Committees considered taxes, appropriations, 
investigation of unemployment and relief. @ 
rail merger, long and short haul rate modifica- 
tion, crime control and other matters. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE BILL 


Monday. Debated and amended the com- 
modity exchange bill. 

Conference reports on the naval appropria- 
tion bill and the agricultural appropriation bill 
adopted. Interstate Commerce Committee 
Chairman Wheeler (Dem.) of Montana intro- 
duced a resolution to extend for three years 
Title I, of the Emergency Railroad Act. which 
assesses railroads two dollars a mile per year 
on road operated to pay expenses of the act. 
The bill would extend until June 17, 1939, the 
office of Federal Transportation Coordinator 
Joseph B. Eastman and continue in effect or- 
ders he has issued until they are vacated. 

Tuesday. Commodity regulation bill debat- 
ed. Morris L. Cooke of Pennsylvania confirmed 
as Rural Electrification Administrator. 


He is 
already serving in that office. 


The Commerce 


Underwood & Underwood 
MEET SENATOR LOFTIN 

Scott Marion Loftin of Florida has been appointed 

to complete the term of the late Park Trammell in 


the United States Senate. Senator Loftin is immedi- 

ate past president of the American Bar Association. 

Last year, as a member of the Attorney General's 

Advisory Committe on Crime, he directed a national 
campaign against crime. 


Committee approved the Robinson resolution 
for a study of the Passamaquoddy tidal power 
oroject and the Florida ship canal. 


FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Wednesday. Vocational education bill pas- 
sed. Consideration of the regulation of com- 
modity exchanges was resumed. House bill au- 
thorizing $50,000 for a program of national 
safety and accident prevention passed. 

Thursday. Temporarily laying aside the 
commodity exchange bill, the Senate began de- 
bate on the relief-deficiency bill. Scott M. Lof- 
tin (Dem.) of Jacksonville, Fla., former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, sworn in 
as Senator from Florida, succeeding the late 
Park Trammel. 

Friday. The Commodity Exchanges regu- 
lation bill was passed. Debate on relief was 
resumed. By 53 to 21, the Senate held the 
Robinson amendment to the relief bill for a 
study of the Passamaquoddy and Florida ship 
canal projects is “germane,” which gave the 
amendment right of consideration. Senator 
Clark (Dem.) of Missouri explained it was not 
a test vote on merits of the projects. Majority 
Leader Robinson announced there is nothing in 
the present situation to prevent Congress from 
adjourning June 6 or 8 and no recess agreement 
had been reached. Finance Committee favor- 
ably reported the compromise tax bill. 

Saturday. The Senate considered the relief 
bill. Adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF SENATE BILLS 


S. 4023 ‘Public Law 621), Continuation of trading in 
unlisted securities upon national securities exchanges, 
registration of over the counter brokers and dealers, and 
filing of current information and periodic reports by is- 
suers; President approved May 27. 

S. 3483 (Public Law 605), For permanent rural electri- 
fication administration; President approved May 20. 

S. 3531, Flood control on lower Missis sippi; sent to 
conference May 25 

Conc. Res. 270. To create a committee to study Puerto 


Rican indepencence; introduced by Senator Tydings 
(Md.), May 25; Territories and Insular Affairs 
Frep A. Emery. 
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+ THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: BRITAIN’S TROUBLES 


A NGLO-ITALIAN TENSION.—It is 
little wonder that Washington 
¢cyes the rising tide of ill-feeling be- 
tween the Empires of Europe with 
apprehension. The least result of 
the tension is a signal for a much- 
feared naval race that recalls 
Strangely another naval rivalry just 
preceding 1914. The final result can 
be the war that has been predicted 
every time harassed Europe in the 
last 
in the meshes of a new crisis. 
Great Britain and Italy continue 
scriously at odds over a number of 
matters, beginning with sanctions 


+ 


— 


Increasing Tension With Italy—Disorders in 
Near East—Naval Race Grows Hotter 


| 


flew years has cntangled itself | 


last Fall, despite their professions of | 


friendship. Already it is affecting 
the speed of naval rearmament for 
both powers. The United States, not 
competing with Great Britain in sea 


power but determined to keep up | 


with her because of the need that 
may arise in the Far East and else- 


What a Dad! 


where, is noting the latest moves ¢ textiles of the West would not have 


with concern. 
* * * 


to run a gauntiect of a growing and 
sullen Italian navy and air force in 


ALESTINE.—During the week it | the Mediterranean and Red Seas. 
was charged in the House of | Also, should Il Duce decide to force 


Commons that Italy has been fo- 
menting trouble against the British 
in Palestine and Egypt through radio 
broadcasts. 
or it may not. 
some observers suggest, that the 
Arab world, feeling the weakening 
of British prestige as a result of the 
frustration of the London Govern- 
ment in trying to stop Italy's pene- 


tration of Ethiopia, is taking this | 


time to strike at the British policy 
which has encouraged Jewish emi- 
gration to Palestine. 


The general | 


Britain’s hand on some such matter 
as the lifting of sanctions by block- 
ing some point of the present line 


This may be the fact, | of communications, if His Majesty's 
Or it may be, as 


Government was not ready to en- 
gage the Italian fleet, communica- 
tions with the rest of the Empire 
could be maintained via the Cape 
and Indian Ocean. 


How important it is to Britain to | 


keep her lines to the East open 
may be suggested by the fact that 
70 per cent of the Empire's half a 
billion subjects live in Asia. Four- 


| strike of the Arabs and civil dis- | teen per cent live in Africa, while 


obedience campaign, begun several 
weeks ago, has turned into littic 
short of rebellion, with the British 


| 
| 


rushing troops to the scene from | 


Egypt and elsewhere. 


Palestine came into control of 
the British by conquest in 1917-18. 


' Military rule was instituted and was 


“Tl use a Schick Shaver. Your grondiather | 


does and here's one for you.” Boys just 


beginning to shave, men with tough beards | 


and tender skins, older men with deeply- 
wrinkled cheeks—al!l get quick, close 


Shaver—so they cannot possibly cut them- 
selves [nor feel the slightest discomfort. 
NO LATHER—so they may shave without 
even removing the collar! A thousand 
men a day are being converted to Schick 
Shaving. ASK YOUR DEALER to show you 
a Schick Shaver. If there is no dealer 
near you, send $15 direct to Dept. P. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER. INC... STAM. 
FORD. CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edices, Inc... Gan Francisco. In Caneda. 
Henry Birke & Gone, Lid... and other 
leading stores. (Canadian prce, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


succeeded by civil rule in 1920. The 
country is administered today by 
Great Britain under a mandate ap- 
proved by the League of Nations in 
1922. At the base of British policy, 
and also the program bitterly op- 
posed by the Arabs, is the so-called 
Balfour Declaration of 1917 which 
reads: 


“His Majesty's Government view 


| 


only nine per cent are in Europe. 
* * 


NGLO-ITALIAN ARMING. —Al- 

ready the situation between the 
two powers is having its effect on 
naval rearmament. Great Britain, 
fearing Italian submarines in the 
Mediterranean, has been sounding 
out the United States and Japan on 
their attitude toward British side- 
stepping of the destroyer restric- 
tions of the London Naval Treaty of 
1930. 


On May 27 Japan replied by asking 
the right to deal as it sees fit with 


| the excess submarine tonnage which 


which it will have when the treaty 


with favour the establishment in | ©*Pires at the end of the year. 
Palestine of a national home for the | 


their 
the 


Jewish people, and will use 
best endeavours to facilitate 


but Admiral 


The United States has not as yet 
replied to the British memorandum, 
William H. Standley, 


, achievement of that object, it be- | Chief of Naval Operations, and Act- 


| ing clearly understood that noth- 
shaves. There are NO BLADES in the Schick ) 


| 


SHAVER | 


ing shall be done which may preju- 
dice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine, or the rights and political 


ing Secretary of the Navy, on May 
27 presented his views to the press, 
which may foreshadow the Ameri- 
can attitude. The Admiral declared 
that Great Britain, if it wished to 


status enjoyed by Jews in any other | have an excess of destroyers, would 


country.” 
* * 
] ANGER TO EMPIRE COMMUNI- 
CATIONS.—Another evidence of 
the tension that characterizes rela- 


have to invoke the, “escalator” 
clause of the 1930 pact. This is the 
section of the treaty which gives a 
signatory the right to build beyond 
treaty limits if it finds its security 


tions between Great Britain and | threatened by construction of a 
Italy at the present time is found | non-signatory. 


in the decision of the London Gov- 
ernment, made public during the 


week, to build a strong naval base | 


at the southern tip of Africa. 


Meanwhile. Britain's move has not 
been lost on Rome. On May 28 it 
was revealed at the Fascist Capital 
that Il Duce is pushing the con- 


Capetown would thus become the | struction of two 35,000-ton battle- 


new Empire gateway. And ships 
laden with the spices, silks, tea, and 


| rubber of the East and the steel and 


ships, each to be armed with nine 
15-inch guns. These giant craft are 
designed to give the Italian fleet 


+ “offensive 


backbone” to meet 
challenge from Great Britain's sea 
power. 
GING ~JAPANESE CONTROVER- 
SIES.—Meanwhile, events con- 
tinued to smolder in the Far East. 
Four transports of Japanese in- 
fantry and cavairy are on their way 
to increase the aiready large Japan- 
ese garrison in North China. In re- 
ply to a protest from the Nanking 
Government, the Japanese Govern- 


any + their government 


to “rise against 
the Japanese invasion.” 
* * * 

sRENCH STRIKE.—As France 

makes ready to clevate a Social- 
ist for the first time to the premier- 
ship, a strike that began a few days 
ago in automobile and aviation 
plants is spreading. The situation 


| causes serious concern to authori- 


ties because the plants involved 
have big armament contracts with 


| the government 


ment explained that the action is | 


necessary because of the increasing 
number of Japanese subjects in that 
region. This explanation, the Chi- 
nese Government has refused to ac- 
cept, and it is reported that a new 


| protest has gone to Tokio. 


On May 28, officers of the new 
Japanese garrison at Tientsin de- 
manded that the Nanking Gov- 
ernment stamp out a strike by Chi- 
nese students who are calling on 


* * * 
RISH SENATE ABOLISHED. 
President de Valera of the Irish 
Free State rose in the Dail Eireann 
on May 28 and moved the passage 
of the Abolition Bill providing for 
the doing away with the Senate. 
His motion was carried, 74 to 52. 
* * 
ELGIAN ELECTIONS.—The Bel- 
gian elections of May 24 for the 
Chamber of Deputies showed losses 


for the “ins”, gains for the “outs”, | —the Rexists—the latter gaining 21 
and the appearance of a new party | seats P. A. FREDERICE. 


“Practically all movie stars 
and directors in Hollywood 
use TWA regularly.” 


“I find TWA the quickest, most 
comfortable way to travel.” 
ALICE FAYE. player in 20th Century- 
Fox “Poor Little Rich Girt.” 
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America contained a single ounce of Aluminum in 
any form. Today Aluminum ranks fifth in the great 
family of common metals. In the homes of 1936 
there is hardly a room in which Aluminum is not 
serving, visibly or invisibly. 

It all began with a teakettle. 

Timidly, because men are creatures of habit and 
tradition, the young Aluminum industry ventured 
to make a teakettle of the new metal, because it 
would conduct heat so much faster than the older 
metals. The kettles were offered to women with 
some trepidation. 

But women are bold spirits! They liked the 
kettles! The mere fact that the metal itself was new 
and comparatively unheard of, meant less than 
nothing to them, so long as they got results. They 
liked the kettles and they demanded other Alumi- 
num cooking utensils that were light and bright and 
friendly to food. 

This preference for lightness and brightness was 
J quickly recognized by the men in the aggressive 
> young electrical industry. Thanks to their enterprise, 
‘4 the teakettle and the shining Aluminum pots and 


A 
ALUMINUM 


ANNIVERSARY 


CO MPAN Y O F 


appliances for easier and more gracious homekeep- 
ing, all made use of one or more of the advantages 
of this versatile metal. With the coming of electric 
refrigeration, ice cube treys were made of Aluminum 
to speed freezing. 

It took more to make an industry than the dis- 
covery by Charles Martin Hall, in 1886, of an 
economical process for extracting Aluminum from 
the common mineral, bauxite. It took long, plodding 
years of research, and scientific and manufacturing 
development, to attain the strong capable alloys 
of today. Also it took generous co-operation from 
the engineering profession and the metal-working 
industry. 

But when we who work in Aluminum are tempted 
to pride ourselves on the progress the industry has 
made in a brief half century, we are made properly 
humble by the realization that the modern stream- 
line trains, the motor trucks and buses, the building 
facades now being constructed of Aluminum, are a 
tribute to the audacity of the homemakers of 
America; to them and to the enterprising household 
utility industries which have grown up to serve them. 
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Which means that you can speed 
safely to any of the more than 2,000 
cities and towns served by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at a tremen- 
dous saving! No need to brave heat, 
dust, grime and din of highway... 
the Pennsylvania Railroad provides 
for your comfort the cool, clean quiet 
of the largest fleet of air-conditioned 
trains in the world. So from now on— 
LET THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


ENGINEMAN DO THE DRIVING! 
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Democrats Now Plan G.O.P. Chiefs Tackle 


For Campaign Drive 


With the pre-convention phase of the 
campaign nearly sped, the Demo- 
cratic high command looks ahead to 
plans for the more intensive drive to 
follow. It was made known last week 
that main campaign headquarters 
soon will be shifted from Washington 
to New York City. 


‘HE Democratic National Campaign committee 

has rented two floors in the Biltmore Hotel. 
New York headquarters in charge of Chairman 
Farley. with Charles Michelson, head of the Demo- 
cratic publicity bureau, also operating there. will 
be nerve center and executive directing point for 
the whole party campaign. Present National Com- 
mittee headquarters in Washington will become a 
branch establishment. This set-up largely dupli- 
cates that employed by the party in the campaign 
four years ago. At present there is no intention 
of establishing regional headquarters in Chicago 
or other Western cities. it is stated 


FROM TEXAS AND THE WEST 


Texas Democrats, whose cooperation with the 
California delegation swung the nomination to 
President Roosevelt in 1932, will send 100 delegates, 
with 46 votes to Philadelphia instructed for the re- 
1omination of Mr. Roosevelt and the Lone Star 
State's leading citizen, Vice President Garner. In 
the delegation will be the President's son, Elliott. 
Complete indorsement to New Deal policies was 
given in an enthusiastic State convention at San 
Antonio last week. 

Utah Democrats likewise gave the New Deal 
hearty acclaim at their State convention at Ogden. 
From the Utah delegation of eight Senator Wil- 
liam H. King (Dem.), was excluded. “He's against 
the New Deal—he's against Roosevelt!” shouted 
convention voices when his name was proposed. 

In Washington's State Democratic convention at 
Aberdeen last week, a left-wing faction defeated 
right-wingers and secured the adoption of a 
liberal platform, including indorsement of the pro- 
duction-for-use campaign, the McGroarty old-age 
pension bill incorporating the Townsend plan, and 
public ownership of natural resources, munitions, 
utilities and banks. Conservative delegates “took 
a walk” when the radical faction won. 


TOO MANY DELEGATES 


As plans for the Philadelphia convention progress, 
a statement issued by Chairman Farley indicates 
he has a slightly embarrassing problem on his 
hands as result of “intense enthusiasm” of the 
Democrats in electing more delegates than the 
auditorium can hold. Many States have picked 
much larger delegations than their quotas, with 
each delegate given only a fraction of a vote in- 
stead of a full vote. 

Democratic Publicity Director Charles Michelson 
in his weekly issue of “Dispelling the Fog,” exercises 
some of his dispelling powers on the arguments in 
the new book, Still Hell Bent, by James P. War- 
burg, former New Deal financial adviser. 

Meanwhile another former leading Roosevelt ad- 
viser, Dr. Raymond Moley, one-time “Brain-Truster 


—Wide World 


1928-1932-1936—THE SOCIALIST PARTY ASKS FOR NORMAN THOMAS 

NORMAN THOMAS (in center photo with hand upraised) during 
demonstration which was given him after he was named by the 
Socialist National Convention at Cleveland as their candidate for Presi- 


dent of the United States by an overwhelming voice vote. 


This was 


the third successive time that Mr. Thomas was chosen as the Socialist 


Presidential 


candidate. Mrs. 


Thomas (left 
throughout the convention hardly ever dropping a stitch during the con- 
vention hubbub while Jack Altman, secretary of the New York Socialist 
Party, and Miss Mary Hillyer (right photo) take time out on the con- 
vention floor to map coming campaign strategy. 


photo) calmly knits 


+ + 


the Socialist 


Milltown, Wis.. 
Wisconsin legislature 


Amid enthusiastic singing and shouting and the 
waving of red banners and handkerchiefs was Mr. 
Thomas’ name put before the convention at Cleve- 
land, in speeches by Dr. Harry W. Laidiler of New 
York and Mayor Danie! W. Hoan of Milwaukee. His 
nomination was unanimous, since there were no 


other candidates. 


Platform Adopted by the Socialist Party in National Convention 


The Socialist Platform calls 
upon workers and farmers to 
unite against both “Old Deal” 
and “New Deal” in fight for 
improved social conditions. 
Tt! Socialist Party in its national con- 
vention at Cleveland last week 
adopted the following platform: 


But on the vote, some right- 


As his 


| Washington. 


ment of the West, the development of 
new foreign markets and the rapid ex- 
pansion of our population to revive in- 
dustry. 

These forces can no longer be depended 
upon as formerly to keep the system go- 
ing, while our gross and unjust inequality 
of wealth, our monopoly prices and our 
growing debt structure are sowing the 


wingers shouted “no!” and were answered by other 

shouts of “Throw them out!” wing Socialists. 
For the most part, however, dissenters had al- 

That is to say, the “old 

guard” faction, headed by Louis Waldman of New | 

York, had been denied the right to seat its con- | 

testing New York delegation in the convention. | 

Result, threatened formation of a new party, to be ' 

called the Social Democratic Federation of the 

United States, with anticipated support from right- 

ist Socialist elements in Pennsylvania, Massachu- | him to their shoulders and paraded round the hall. 


ready been thrown out. 


setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maryland and 
Chief grievance of the rightists was 
what they considered too cooperative an attitude 


The Socialist Party Takes the Field 


AGAIN, for a third time, Norman Thomas will head 
Party national ticket. 
running-mate he will have George A. Nelson of 
farmer and former Speaker of the 


publicans, 


\In their fight for power and Sociali- 


) ism, the workers and farmers must gain 


new strength and unity by ‘heir daily 
struggle against poverty and exploita- 
tion. To improve the conditions of life 
and labor and thereby to weld together 

‘strength and solidarity of the masses, 


He Gocialist Party pledges itself to fight 


for the following demands in legislative 


The convention, 
Party overtures, made through its secretary, Eac! 
Browder, for a Socialist-Communist 


Cheering 


+ + 


@ toward Communists on part of the dominant left 


however, rejected Communist 


“united front” 


ticket. “Their accent is on a half-baked immedia‘e 
program,” deciared Candidate Thomas. 

In his acceptance speech he excoriated the Re- 
flayed the Democrats. 

supporters seized the nominee, lifted 


Next day they adopted a platform declaring that 
the New Deal, 
platform is printed below. 


like the Old Deal, has failed. -The 


police, deputy sheriffs and militia and 
Federal troops in labor disputes. 

7. Agriculture. We propose the aboli- 
tion of tenant and corporation farming 
and the substitution of the use and oc- 
cupancy title for family-sized farms, and 
the conversion of plantations and cor- 
poration farms into co-operative farms. 

We propose that the marketing pro- 


Convention Problems 


Spotlighted on opposite sides of the 
Republican stage last week were for- 
mer President Hoover and Senator 
Borah. Mr. Hoover received an invi- 
tation to attend the Republican Na- 
tional Convention and accepted. Mr. 
Borah in a radio speech warned the 
convention it must be progressive or 
face defeat and formation of a new 
party. 

SPECIALLY significant as a harmony move was 
considered the Hoover convention invitation, in 

that it came at initiative of John Hamilton, came- 

paign manager of Governor Landon, who will make 


the Landon nominating speech. In the California 
primary there had been a Hoover-Landon clash. 


Mr. Borah’'s speech, on the other hand, came as 
another portent of potential disharmony on the 
left. The Senator insisted the party must declare 
against monopolies, for a foreign policy free of en- 
tangling alliances and for social legislation. If the 
“Old Guard” controls the party and forces a cone- 
servative platform, he warned, independent voters 
will be driven into the Democratic party or drift 
toward formation of a new one. 


LANDON AND KNOX CONFIDENT 


With the convention only little more than a week 
away, confident predictions of Gov. Landon’s early 
nomination are issued by his campaign manager, 
John Hamilton, and Oscar S. Stauffer, chairman of 
the Landon-for-President committee. “Better 
than 300 votes on the first ballot,” is claimed by 
Landon leaders. Landon Marches On, a miniature 
newspaper issued in behalf of the Kansan's cam- 
paign, currently reviews results of various State 
conventions, primaries and straw votes giving en- 
couragement to his prospects. 

Knox managers likewise were optimistic, with a 
claim that the Chicago publisher will have a mini- 
mum of 230 votes from 22 States on the first 
ballot. 


Though the Texas Republican delegation of 25 
was unpledged at the State convention at Fort 
Worth last week, a strong current of Landon senti- 
ment was reported to prevail. North Dakota Re- 
puiblicans in their State convention at Jamestown 
selected eight unpledged delegates. 


Besides the invitation to attend the convention 
sent Mr. Hoover, former Vice President Dawes 
and all Republican Governors, Senators and Con- 
gressmen have received bids entitling them to seats 
on the platform. The conclave at Cleveland will 
be adequately supplied with chaplains—four of 
them. The arrangements committee last week se- 
lected a Catholic bishop, a Methodist bishop, a 
Presbyterian clergyman and a Jewish rabbi to of- 
fer the invocations. 


PUBLICITY OUTPUT INCREASES 


As campaign tension increases, Republican pub- 
licity mills grind out an ever greater volume of 


seeds of more tragic depressions in the halls and side by side with labor in field cessing and distribution of farm prod- a oe 
No. 1,” warned the President he must beware of oe Ss Soy « Ge Cae days ahead. and factory and office. ucts be taken over by bonafide co-opera- | leaflets and periodicals, 
dinner of the National Economy League in New York 


City, Dr. Moley, who is now editor of Today magazine, 
pointed to danger that radical New Dealers might 
abuse the power which the President's “moderate 
reforms provided in the earlier and more popular 
days of his Administration to destroy him, to de- 
stroy moderation, and to destroy the very system 
that he attempted to improve.” There is danger, 
said Dr. Moley, that relief agencies will be turned 
into political machines 

Supplementing activities of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, newly launched special campaign 
organization efforts of Dr. Stanley High, religious 
publicist “drafted” by Mr. Roosevelt from a radio 
executive position, are continuing in vigorous 
fashion. As one fruit of Dr. High's activities, a 
bright and aggressive new weekly campaign or- 
gan, The Roosevelt Record, is making its appear- 
ance. William Neel is editor and Dr. High its edi- 
torial adviser. Dr. Charles Beard and Hendrick Wil- 
lem Van Loon are among its contributors. 


PREACHERS ARE AT ODDS 


Meanwhile Dr. High's other organization, the 
Good Neighbor League, which characterizes itself as 
a “non-partisan association” of those who believe 
in “the principle of the Good Neighbor,” continued 
blanketing the clergy of the country with remain- 
der of an edition of close to 100,000 copies of a 
booklet by the Rev. Dr. Charles Stelzle, a co-worker 
of Dr. High, showing how New Deal policies coin- 
cide with social programs of the churches. 

Reaffirming the non-partisan character of the 
League and its lack of aMiliation with Mr. Farley's 
Democratic organization, Dr. Stelzle last week de- 
nied charges laid before Methodists of the nation 
by the Rev. Dr. Harry E. Woolever, national Metho- 
dist press editor. Dr. Woolever, on his weekly page 
in the Christian Advocate, had asserted the Good 
Neighbor League's claim of being a non-partisan 
organization involved assuming the public was s0 
“gullible” as to be “an insult to the American 
mind.” 

“This child [the League] was born in the inner 
chambers of Chairman Farley's organization,” de- 
clared Dr. Woolever's article, which also asserted 
Dr. Woolever had been told in March at Democratic 
National Committee headquarters that Dr. High was 
soon to join the committee's staff. 

These are crroneous misimpressions, said Dr. 
Stelzle, who reaffirmed that Dr. High is working 
only for the President, under a separate financial 
set-up, and is not in any way subordinate or re- 
sponsible to Mr. Farley's organization. 


‘POLITICS IN RELIEF’ 


Another refutation popped bristling last week 
from the office of WPA Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins, to Arthur M. Curtis, assistant to the chair- 
man of the Republican National] Committee. Mr. 
Hopkins wrote scathingly: “I assume that as one 
of the paid political agents of the G. O. P., it is 
part of your duties to write inaccurate, misleading, 
and false statements to public officials.” Mr. Hop- 
kins took up and refuted a number of Curtis’ 
charges regarding alleged “politics in relief” in 
Missouri. 


which the industries of the country shall 
be socially owned and democratically 
managed for the common good: a so- 
ciety under which security, plenty, peace 
and freedom shall be the heritage of 
all. 

Eight years ago the people of this 
country voted to continue the capitalistic 
Old Deal. The purpose of this deal 
was to preserve the rights of the few 
who own most of the nation’s wealth. 
Under the Old Deal. the economic ma- 
chine was plunged into the worst de- 
pression in our history 

Four years ago the voters of the United 
States threw their support to the New 
Deal. They elected to office Franklin 
D. Rooseveelt and the Democratic 
Party The New Deal, like § the 
Old Deal, has utterly failed. Untold 
wealth was destroyed. Prices rose. 
Profits advanced. Wages lagged. Twileve 
million men and women are still jobless 
and hunger and destitution exist 
throughout the land. 


ATTACK ON LIBERTIES 


Under the New Deal, attacks have 
been made on our civil liberties. more 
Vicious than at any period since the 
days immediately following the World 
War. Gag and loyalty bills have been 
rushed through our Legislatures. Labor 
organizers have been seized, kidnaped 
maitreated, killed. The militia has been 
used to crush attempts of labor to or- 
ganize Lynching, race discrimination 
and the development of Fascist trends 
have continued unabated. Against these 
infringements of human rights the Demo- 
cratic Administration has kept an 
ominious silence 

Under the New Deal we are now spend- 
ing on our army and navy three times 
as much as before the World War. the 
purposes of which are the suppression 
of unrest at home and the protection 
and expansion of American imperialism 
abroad. 

Under the capitalist Old Deal, and the 
capitalist New Deal, America has dirfted 
increasingly toward insecurity, suppres- 
sion and war. 

Insecurity is but the logical result of 
the workings of capitalism. For under 
capitalism, new and old, the many work 
for the owners of the machine and land. 
The owners will not employ the workers 
unless they expect to extract a profit. 
Labor is forced to divided up its earnings 
with the owning group. With their scanty 
wages, the workers are able to buy only 
& part of the goods wihch they create. 
Goods pile up. Factories close. Workers 
are discharged. The country finds itsel! 
face to face with another depression. 

In the past, after a period of hard 
times, we could depend upon the settle- 


increases under capitalism the masses, to 
save themselves from starvation, are 
compelled to make even greater demands 
on the Government for relief and for 
public jobs. These demends are resisted 
by the propertied classes, fearful of 
higher taxes. Restlessness grows. 

Demands for greater appropriations in- 
crease. The struggle between the house 
of have and the house of want becomes 
ever more intense. Big business seeks 
to deny the masses their constitutional 
rights Fascist trends develop, trends 
that only a poweful and militant labor 
movement on the economic and political 
fields can successfully stay. 


MILITARISM FEARED 


Militarism, likewise, under a declining 
capitalism, becomes an even greater 
menace. As unrest increases, the mas- 
ters of industry seek to use the military 
lorces aS the bulwark of reaction at 
home. They support higher military 
budgets. They look toward imperalist 
adventures abroad as a means of divert- 
ing attention from the unrest at home, 
and of gaining new markets, new invest- 
ment areas, new sources of raw mate- 
rial 

A race begins that can have but one 
ending—an international war. The Japa- 
nese seizure of Manchuria, and Italy's 
invasion of Ethiopia are but examples 
of the forces at work under capitalism. 
These adventures may well be the fore- 
runners of another world conflict. 


SOCIALISM AS A SOLUTION 


In Socialism and in Soc'alism alone will 
we find the solution of our problem. 
Under Socialism, the socially necessary 
industries, would be socialy owned and 
democratically admininisted by work- 
ers, consumers and technicians. The 
larmer working his own farm would be 
secure in its possession. The workers 
would no longer be forced to pay tribute 
to private owners. They would be able 
to buy back the goods they created 
Industry, finding a market for these 
goods, would without periodic 
breakdowns. Unemployment, and the 
wastes of unplanned industry would 
cease. Our national income would dou- 
ble or treble. Every useful worker 
would be assured of high living stand- 
ards, short hours, freedom and liberty 
and a chance to enjoy a good life. In- 
dustrial autocracy and war ‘ould pass. 
An economy of scarcity would give way 
lo an economy of abundance. 

Such a sociei\y cannot be attained 
without a mighty struggle. That strug- 
gle must must be made by labor or- 
ganized both on the economic and po- 
litical Melds, and dedicated to a coop- 
erative world. 


, These immediate demands include: 

1. Constitution. The adaptation of the 
Constitution to the needs of the times, 
among other things, through the farmers’ 
and workers rights amendment ending 
the usurped power of the Supreme Court 
to declare social legislation unconstitu- 
tional and granting th: power to ac- 
quire and operate industrits; through an 
amendment making future amendments 
less difficult and the child labor amend- 
ment. 

2. Social ownership. We propose the 
social ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the mines, the railroads, the power 
industry and other key industries. The 
recognition in public industries of the 
right of collective bargaining. 

3. Relief, insurance, jobs. We propose 
an immediate appropriation by Congress 
of $6,000,000,000 to continue Federal relief 
to the unemployed for the next year; the 
continuance of WPA projects, at union 
wages; a Federal system of unemploy- 
ment and old-age pensions for persons 60 
years of age or over, with contributions 
from the Federal Government, such con- 
tributions to be raised from taxes on in- 
comes and inheritances, as provided in 
the Frazier-Lundeen bi’ 

Socialized medicine. We propose ade- 
quate medical care of the sick and in- 
jured as a social function, right and duty, 
and not as a private or public charity. 
This to be financed by taxation. similar 
to the public educational system or gov- 
ernmental functions. and to be demo- 
cratically administered. 

4. Youth. We propose the passage ol 
the American Youth act as the only 
legislation for youth relief favorable to 
the labor movement which will mect the 
immediate educational and economic 
needs of young people 


EDUCATIONAL PLAN 


We propose Federal appropriations for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
public schools and of [ree city colleges 
to make possible a full education for 
every young person. 

We propose the abolition of the CCC, 
the National Youth Administration and 
opposition to any similar attempts to 
jeal with the economic pro»viems of youth 
which threaten the wage and the living 
standards of organized labor 

5. Taxation. We propose a drastic in- 
crease in income and inheritagmce taxes 
on the higher income levels and of excess 
profit taxes, and wide experimentation 
in land values taxation 

6. Labor legislation. We propose the 
establishment of the 30-hour week; the 
abolition of injunctions in labor disputes; 
the prohibition of company unions; com- 
pany spying and private guards and «un- 
men, the prohibition of the use of the 


for this purpose 

We propose that farm prices be stabil- 
ized at cost of production to the work- 
ing farmer, such stabilization to be made 
by representatives of organized working 
farmers and consumers. 


IMMEDIATE DEMANDS 


In the meantime, we propose: 

1—That immediate relief be provided 
for debt-laden working farmers by ad- 
vancing credit to working farmerc on 
such carrying charges as do not threaten 
the farmer with the loss of his farm. 

2.—That social insurance be provided 
against crop failures, the cost of such in- 
surance to be covered by income, inher- 
itance and corporation taxes. 

8.—Civil liberties. We urge the aboli- 
tion of all laws that interfere with the 
right of free speech, free press, free as- 
sembly and the peaceful activities of 
labor in its struggle for organization and 
power; the enforcement of constitutional 
guarantees of economic, political, legal 
and social equality for the Negro and all 
other oppressed minorities, and the en- 
actment and enforcement of drastic anti- 
lynching and anti-Jim Crow laws. 


OPPOSITION TO WAR 


9—Militarism and war. We reaffirm 
th historic position of the Socialist Party 
of the United States in opposition to war 
We propose the drastic reduction of 
armament with a view to total disarma- 
ment; the elimination of military train- 
ing from our schools; the abandonment 
of imperialist adventures of the military 
or economic nature abroad; the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations with Soviet 
Russia; ard the strengthening of neu- 
trality laws, to the end that we may ward 
off immediate wars while fighting for the 
attainment of a social order which will 
eliminate the chief cause of war. 

Not a penny, not a nian to the military 
aims of the Government, unconditional 
opposition to any war engaged in by the 
American Government 

The Socialist Party calls upon the 
workers, farmers and all advocates of 
social justice to join with it in its strug- 
gle to widen the channels through which 
nay be made peaceful, orderly and demo- 
cratic progress; to resist all trends toward 
insecurity, fascism and war; to 
Strengthen labor in its battles for bet- 
ler conditions and for increasing power; 
lo refuse to support the parties of cap- 
italism, or any of their candidates, and to 
unite with it in its historic struggle to- 
ward a cooperative world 

‘In addition the party authorized its 
execu ive committee to frame a “com- 
monweaith plan” plank favoring larger 
production and more equitable distribu- 
tion and a social security program includ- 
ing old-age pensions and other benefits.) 


output is a batch of “one idea” leaflets, pithily 
treating various phases of alleged New Deal short- 
comings. Inflation dangers, the spoils system, 
trends toward dictatorship are among typical top- 
ics treated. A series of pamphiets called Granite- 
grams dissect alleged failures of the Executive. 


Possibly sharpest of the bulletins is one by E. 
Claude Babcock, former Secretary of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, assailing “Spoilmaster General 
Farley” and in an analysis of Federal jobs, indi- 
cating that the proportion of employes under Civil 
Service has declined from 808 per cent under 
Hoover to 57 per cent under Roosevelt, with political 
pull and influence alleged to be the important fac- 


tor in getting and holding jobs under the New 
Deal. 


Arthur M. Curtis, Missouri! Republican Commit- 
teeman and assistant to Chairman Fletcher, last 
week made public a series of affidavits supporting 
charges that relief was being manipulated for po- 
litical purposes in Missouri. His thrusts drew a hot 
retort from WPA Administrator Hopkins. Mr. 
Curtis promptly wrote Mr. Hopkins another letter 
characterizing the Hopkins reply as “a fresh coat 
of whitewash over the official fence behina which 
you try unsuccessfully to eonceal the political cess- 


pool that has been built in the WPA under your 
jurisdiction.” 


CONGRESSMEN ON THE AIR 


Democratic Chairman Farley was target of critie- 
cism in a Republican Congressional Committee 
radio address last week by Representative Walter 
G. Andrews of New York. Mr. Farley was criti- 
cized for continuing to hold his Cabinet post while 
spending so much time on his political jobs. He 
was also called to task for an alleged slur on the 
Midwest in his reference to Governor Landon as 
the Governor of a mere prairie State. 

Another Congressional committee speech by Rep- 
resentative Fred A. Hartley, Jr.. of New Jersey 
called for a halt of experimentalism and using the 
taxpayer “as the proverbial guinea pig.” Continu- 
ing unemployment is an indictment of the failure 
of New Deal experiments and of the Administra- 
tion's antagonistic attitude toward business, he 
declared. 

The New Deal farm policy was attacked in a 
radio speech by Representative Dewey Short of 
Missouri, who cited figures on increased imports of 
foreign food commodities as result of reduced do- 
mestic production. 


WOMEN’S RALLIES HELD 


Pennsylvania Republican women heard Mrs. Rob- 
ert Lincoln Hoyal of the National Committee 
Women’s Division last week assail alleged extensive 
use of tax money by press and propaganda agents 
of New Deal alphabetical agencies for campaign 
purposes. “Political capital is being made out of 
the entire relief set-up,” she also declared. 

Like a frog jumping from lily-pad to lily-pad— 
CWA, PWA, FERA and WPA—is New Deal relief 
policy, Senator Barbour of New Jersey told a Na- 


tional Women's Republican Club audience in New 
York. 
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HOW THE CANDIDATES STAND 


ON 


Assuming that voters should 


THE PUBLIC UTILITIES 


ported Norris on Muscle Shoals, 


their star authority. If selected he 


know where possible President- Johnson on Boulaer Dam. For bills would naturally repeat. 

, ' h regulating securities. Under TVA KNOX: “T. R.” man in 1912 
tial candidates stand on the decision would protect and promote pledged to regulatio as editor 
question of private versus pub- Government projects and act in | ' 


lic operation of the power in- 
dustry, the National Popular 


public interest. Opposed by utilities. 


BRECKINRIDGE: No pubiic rec- 


failed to support Winan’s fight for 
State regulation in New Hampshire 
and fought Horner's efforts in Lli- 


Government League—an organ- ord: no statements available; his _ Chic: ‘ired all Se 
ization interested in public seneral hostility to Administration 
camila of eitden-ie policies appear to indicate a utility tors to vote for St. Lawrence treaty, 


analyzed the records of the men 
most prominently mentioned as 
possible nominees of the two 
leading parties. 


‘THE League's director, Judson 

King, has summarized the analy- 
sis and prepared a forecast “on the 
basis of words, deeds and silence.” 
Here is his summary: 

BORAH: 
utilities are monopolies which should 
be publicly owne| and operated; be- 
lieved Federal Government without 
constitutional power to develop 
power in rivers and advocated op- 
eration by States and cities; in 1913 
predicted failure of 


offer as nullifying Power Act; 


Has neid for 29 years 


company President. 


DICKINSON: Introduced Norris 
Muscle Shoals bili, 1922; fought Ford 
pro- 
gressive utility record for 15 years; 
reversed in 1934 and opposed St 
Lawrence treaty, Securities Ex- 
change and Holding Company bills; 
now calls TVA “an alien doctrine,” 
Against Rural Electrification; thinks 
regulation a success. Utilities not 
alarmed at candidacy. 


HOOVER: Has seen eye to eye 
with the utilities since 1921; as Pres- 
ident he vetoed the Norris Muscle 
Shoals bill and tried to circumvent 
the Federal Water Power Act; was 
quoted by utility propagandists as 


A New Challenge to the TVA 


E opening guns have been fired 
in what may be a new major 
conict between the utility industry 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Almost simultaneously in Federal 
District Courts in Tennessee and 
Alabama, suit was filed by 19 electric 
power companies asking that the 
TVA be enjoined from further opera- 
tion. The ground: Its activity con- 
stitutes direct, unfair and unconsti- 
tutional competition with private 
business. 

Specifically the companies charged 
that TVA activity is not authorized 
by any powers delegated to the Fed- 


iv ... lowest o1 
eral Government, that the TVA in- taining Federal ownership of water indicate the policy he would follow how much port 18 to 24 i 
terferes with State police powers power in public streams and the | as President. oo Py tee ort, wo consumption and upkeep of any car: Balanced Weight and Spring Action 
and intrastate commerce. involves Government's right to sell what it Look at the list of features here...of “Al 


illegal delegation of i legislative 


powers and takes property without 
due process of law and without pro- 
viding for hearings of those injured 


TVA director David E Lilienthal, 
replying in a public statement, said: 
“The broad question of a national 
program of conservation is not to be 
solved by ganging up of utilities 
with a diamond horse shoe of bril- 
liant counsel in a law suit.” 

He called attention to @ Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision the previ- 
ous day, when the Georgia Power 
Company was denied an injunction 
in a similar suit. He pointed also 
to a Supreme Court decision sus- 


owns. 


and his Manchester Union then 
rapped Senator Brown for doing it. 
Ridicules TVA and flood control pro- 
gram as “pork barrel politics;” sup- 
ported by utilities in primary and 
would make them a good President. 


LANDON: Is a mild State regula- 
Lionist who has remained silent on 
national utility issues; backed laws 
giving the State Corporation Com- 
mission control of “up-stream” loans 
to holding companies and making 
utilities pay cost of Commission; 
opposed a municipal power plant in 
his home town; was supported by 
utilities in his 1932 campaign. Hard- 
ing was nominated by oil, Hoover 
by power, both are now working for 
Landon which indicates his utility 
policy if elected. 


ROOSEVELT: Has fought for in- 
creased use of electricity through 
lowered rates; believes power sites 
now owned by the public should be 
developed by the public; is not a 
public ownership man, per se; wants 
yardstick plants as a regulatory 
force by example, not competition; 
sought to protect investors; has an 
engineeys's vision of water and ero- 
sion control through regional and 
national planning; is bitterly fought 
by all the utilities. If reelected 
would go ahead. 


TAFT: Is for regulation of utili- 
ties, State and national, in their rme- 
spective jurisdictions and opposed to 
all public ownership. This seems to 


TALMADGE: As a candidate 


ISSUE 


ECK THE PRICES 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY LOW-PRICED CAR! 


STILL THE ONLY ONE OF “ALL THREE” WITH A 
SAFETY-STEEL BODY AND HYDRAULIC BRAKES! 


= THE most for your money buyinga Three” only Plymouth has them all. 

new car! Check “All Three” low-priced Plymouth is still the only one of “All 

cars. Compare prices... terms...features! Three” with both a Safety-Steel body and 
Today they're priced about alike. Butsee Hydraulic brakes. On economy, owners re- 


Plymouth has always said, “Let the ride 


It will pay you, more 
than ever,to check the 
ExtraValue in this 


big Plymouth! 


Look at these Plus Features! 


Safety-Scteel Body 

Double-Action Hydraulic Brakes 
Fioating Power Engine Mountings 
Calibrated Ignition 


(reatest Total Length of Springs 


+-Cylinder Eagine Simplicity 
Highest Compression... Reguler Ges! 
Light-Weight Aluminum Alloy Pistons 
Four Piston Rings (ineteed of three) 
Four Main Bearing Crankshaft 
Air-Coeoted Clutch 

Fastest Steering 

i1}-lach Wheelbase! 


and performance decide.” Ask any Chrysler, 
Dodge or De Soto dealer to arrange a test. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


‘25 AMONTH 


pledged rate reductions and under 
pressure from labor organizations 
carried them out in drastic fashion; 
against TVA and REA: would abolish 
nine-tenths of Government activi- 


CHECKED COSTS ON 24 MILLION MILES 


A. 1 TOWAR, Detroit, Pree. 
Yellow - Drive -1t- Yourself 
says, “Our 
carecovrered about 24 
million miles in 15 years. 


TUNE IN ED WYNN TUESDAY NIGHTS, 8:30 E.5.T., N.B.C. RED NETWORK 


CHRYSLER, DODGE AND DESOTO DEALERS 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 


and conservation in 1908; failed to 
follow through; against public opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals and for it at 
Boulder Dam: worked for St. Law- 
rence treaty; against the Securities 
and Exchange and Holding Com- 
pany bills; voices liberal ideas and 
balks at execution; no evident utility 
| Support, but his occupancy of the 
White House would not disturb the 
interests. 


ties; is now backed by Georgia Pow- $ AND UP. LIST AT 
| er Co. and would make a good utility - EASY TO BUY — $25 « month buys « new Plymouth. 
| President. more our other cars!" Commercial Credit Co. offers Chrysler, Dodge, De MENT CXTRA 
sacs Soto dealers terms that make Plymouth easy to buy. 
| VANDENBERG: Hailed “T. R.” 


PLYMOUTH 


‘SMOKE CAMELS | 


Smoking Camels stimulates the flow of 4 
digestive fluids . . . increases alkalinity 
UNDER THE BIG TOP. Watching Miss Dorothy 
Herbert of Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey, you : time ' 
Eternal Brightness and Beauty — permanent marvel at her poise and daring. Miss Herbert says: ile sometioncs poses us es mere chet we feel see 


“1 smoke all | want—eat anything I care for. 


rust-resistance — strength double that of ordinary steel —all this is Comets make Sood taste bower and digest cesies.” 


oftered by stainiess steel. And this promise is doubly assured when 
the salesmen says: “It is made of Aamco stainless steel.” @ For the 
public has come to recognize the famous Armco Triangle as a faith- 
ful buying guide in the purchase of products made of sheet metal. 


worn-down really to enjoy eating. Hurry and mental . 
strain reduce the flow of the digestive fluids. ea 

Smoking Camels increases the flow of digestive 
fluids...alkaline digestive fluids...so vital to the enjoy- 
ment of food and to good digestion. ee 

Enjoy Camels...for their cheering “lift”...for their 
aid to digestion. Camels set you right! 


Whether it be stainless steel, or other kinds of metal sheets, the is 

mame Armco corries with it significance of quality. Millions of 
porcelain enameled appliances have corried this famous triangle Behind the Scenes in The Brown Derby—the Famous at 
trademark. Thousands of sheet metal shops and contractors use it Rendezvous of the Hollywood Celebrities ged 
asa guide in the selection of materials. Underground tanks, cul- The chef is putting the final touches to a Lobster Thermidor, while 


within the restaurant proper the glittering stars of Hollywood gather to 
dine and to enjoy Camels. In the glamorous life of Hollywood, Camels 
play a major role. The supreme mildness and flavor of their costlier 
tobaccos have made Camels an outstanding favorite. As Mr. Robert 
H. Cobb, the man behind The Brown Derby's success and host at one 
time or another to every great personality in Hollywood, remarks: ; 
“Camels are the choice of a great majority of our patrons.” ¢ 


verts, farm equipment and countiess other products feature this 
Aamco Triangle. @ Look for it when you buy. It is your assurance 
of quality in the moterials from which a product is made-an 
assurance of long life and lasting satisfaction. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY © MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


STOP PRESS! Tense minutes 
as the reporter works to beat the 
deadline. “It's a life of irregular 
hours and meals,’ says Peter 
Dahlen, newspaper man. “It's swell 
the way Camels make food taste 
better and set better with me.” 


SPRINT CHAMPION of the 
U.S., Willie Honeman {right}, has 
spun around the boards against 
the leading sprinters of the world. 
“I relish my food,” he says— 
“smoke Camels. They help my 
digestion to proceed smoothly.” 


Produce’s of special analysis iron and steel sheets for the 


exocting requirements of the nation s gree! industries. 


ARMCO 


A NAME KNOWN ( ) TO MILLIONS 


Coprriant, ieee, a. 4. Te. Ce., N. a 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
...-Turkish and Domestic...than any other popular brand. 


COSTLIER 


$0 NEARLY THE SAME... 
 ARMALO 
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NEW PLANS FOR COUNTING OUR MILLIONS OF JOBLESS 


Plans Pushed For National Unemployment Census to Remove ‘Guessing’ as to Number of Unemployed—Some Reasons Why Count Has Not 
Been Made—How the Census May Help Solve Reemployment Problem 


“One of the most amazing things dur- 
ing the past four years is that a nation 
like the United States, with compre- 
hensive data on almost everything 
conceivable, from production of ap- 
ples to freight car loadings, should 
have muddled along without a census 
of the unemployed.” 


‘HAT statement by a Government economist is 

typical of the opinions on the subject expressed 

by economists and statisticians both in official cir- 
cles and in private business 

Many editorials have been written suggesting the 
need of an unemployment census. Economists have 
fumed over the “guesses” which they are forced to 
use as the best available substitutes for complete 
information on unemployment. 

But all to no avail; like Mark Twain's weather 
everybody has talked about the need for an un- 
employment census but nobody has ever done any- 
thing about it. | 

Before adjournment of this session of Congress, 
t has been learned from authoritative sources, the 
Administration hopes to obtain legislation author- 
izing the taking of an employment, unemployment, 
and population census, probably beginning April 
1, 1937 

The present status of the unemployment census 
project has been reached after a long and devious 
course of travel, one probably as strange as any 
taken by a major governmental research project. 
It has been kept in the blueprint stage for more 
than two years by the action of the leaders of 
both major political parties. 

Lecisiation calling for such a census was defeated 
in the 73rd Congress by one of the “cloak-room” 
deals possible in the closing days of a session when 
threats of filibuster against much desired legisia- 
tion carry real force. 

Last year another census proposal was turned 
down despite the fact President Roosevelt said April 
17. 1935. that an unemployment census was being 
considered as one of the first work relief projects 
for white collar workers. 


NEW TYPE OF DATA SOUGHT 


In the new census proposal, as it is explained by 
the officials who have studied the problem, a new 
approach is being made. It is proposed that the 
census be taken of employment—that is, the total 
Jabor output of the nation, instead of confining the 
project to an enumeration ef unemployment. At 
the same time information will be collected, pro- 
vided of course that Congress approves the project, 
on the various classes of unemployed. To make 
the data intelligible it will be necessary to take a 
population census at the same time. 


Data from an unemployment census are ex- 
pected to be of great value in attacking the whole 
problem of reemployment. Such information is 
needed to show what industries have been mosi 
affected by unemployment, the amount of part- 
time employment, how unemployment has affected 
the various sex, nativity, and age groups, and the 
duration of idleness among the unemployea. 


“No program or plan for alleviating and remedy- 
ing unemployment, “points out R. R. Nathan ol 
the Commerce Department, “can be intelligently 
developed without an accurate picture of the situ- 
ation.” 

Background of the problem extends to the pros- 
perous days of the ‘20s and earlier. Even then 
many economists suggested the desirability of bet- 
ter methods of measuring employment status. True 
that the decennial census shows the occupational 
grouping of the employed, but it does not measure 
the amount of employment for the country, onc 
of the objectives of the new study. 


HOW ESTIMATES VARY 


First Federal recognition of the need for counting 
the jobless came in 1930 when President Hoover 
ordered the Census Bureau to take a count of the 
unemployed as of April 1, 1930. Since that time 
all the figures on unemployment have been esti- 
mates based on the data collected by the Census 
Bureau for that month. 

Most frequently used estimates are those of the 
National Industrial Conference Board and the 
American Federation of Labor. Another estimate 
which has gained wide recognition is that of Mr. 
Nathan which was compiled originally for the use 
of the Committee on Economic Security. 

Five representative estimates for the last month 
for which they are all available—October, 1935— 
show these totals for the number of unemployed: 
NICB, 9,200,000; A. F. of L., 11,400,000; Cleveland 
Trust Company, 11,700,000; R. R. Nathan, 10,600,- 
000; Alexander Hamilton Institute, 12,100,000. 


WHO ARE THE JOBLESS? 


What is the explanation of the wide differences? 

That question leads to another: Who are the 
unemployed ? 

The answer given to this question explains part 
of the variation. 

Are high school and college graduates seeking 
their first jobs to be regarded as employables? 

Are persons at work in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps or on work relief projects to be con- 
Sidered as engaged in gainful occupations and 
therefore employed” 

Are persons doing odd jobs such as peddling, can- 
vassing, firing furnaces, mowing lawns, to be con- 
sidered as employed? 

Are the youth who have been forced back to 
their parents’ farm homes because of the scarcity 
of work in the cities to be counted as unemployed? 
They do the chores and help with the farm work 
in return for their board but probably their parents 
would sell just as much produce without their help. 

Three basic elements go into the composition of 
all the unemployment estimates named. These 
are: 

(1) the number which were shown to be unem- 
ployed by the census enumeration in April, 1930, 
or a modification of that figure; 

(2) the decline in employment since April, 1930; 

(3) the amount of the increase in gainfu! workeis 
since the census enumeration. 

For the first element, the NICB and the Cleve- 
land Trust Company accept the census total as cor- 
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rect: the other investigators claim the census fig- 
ures were too low and use figures for 1930 excéed- 
ing by from 800,000 to 2.400.000 the totai obtained 
in the census count 

It is in the second ciement, the amount of in- 
crease in unemployment since 1930 that the dif- 
ferences in definition of unemployed play a part. 
However. differences in this respect are relatively 
small. 

It is in the third element—the increase in the 
number of gainful workers—that most of the dif- 
ference appears. Thus the NICB shows an increase 
of 2.100.000 in the number of gainful workers since 
April, 1930. while the A. F. of L. shows an in- 
crease of 3,700,000 

This difference arises because the NICB assumes 
the proportion of gainful workers of the total popu- 
lation has remained the same as that shown by the 
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preliminary plans for the project. These were ap- 
proved by Secretary of Commerce Roper and sub- 
mitted to the National Emergency Council whicu 
at that time was reviewing all work relicf projects 
NEC approved the project and it afterware 
submitted to the President 

He then turned the matter over to a committee 
of three members, Secretary Roper. Secretary ol 
Labor Perkins and Relief Administrator Hopkins. 

Meanwhile the officials working on the project 
had recommended that some sample schedules be 
sent out to test the validity of the questionnaire 
which had been prepared and to make sure there 
would be no flaws in the procedure. 

This was misunderstood higher-up as a sugges- 
tion for a sample census. So the next siep was 
the selection of several counties in southern Ala- 
bama and several cities in various paris of the 


was 
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the country again was left in the dark as to the 


real nature of its greatest problem. 

Last Autumn when it became apparent there was 
no chance of getting ready for a 1935 census an- 
other interdepartmental committee, the Committee 
on the Employment Census, was organized with this 
membership: Dr. Isador Lubin, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. chairman; Dr. L. C. Gray, Resettlement 
Administration: Corrington Gill, Works Progress 
Administration: Dr. Stuart Rice, Central Statistical 
Board: Morris A. Copeland, Central Statistical 
Board: Dr. William H. Stead, United States Em- 
ployment Service, and Dr. C. L. Dedrick, Census 
Bureau. 

This committee has had a repetition of the ex- 
perience of others. Its greatest problem has been 
the difficulty of defining unemployment. 

Another difficulty arises in regard to definition 
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THE JOBLESS—Who are they? Where are they? These and other questions now answered by estimates would undoubtedly be resolved into 
clear-cut statements if a comprehensive census were undertaken. 


census of 1930 and the A. F. of L. assumes there + country for a trial census. 


was a more rapid increase of potential 
workers than of the population at large. 


The greater increase in the number of potential 
workers is caused, according to the data used by 
the A. F. of L., because of the large number of 
young persons becoming available for employment 
now. High birth rates two decades ago and the 
change in the age composition of the population 
account for the large rate of increase. 


The story of the unemployment census proposal 
in 1934 is closely intertwined with political con- 
siderations. 


Four bills were introduced into the 73rd Con- 
gress, proposing unemployment censuses. The 
Lozier bill, after a stormy debate in the House, was 
passed. 


Debate on the Lozier bill, June 5, 1934, brought 
out many particulars of the benefits which the 
country might expect from an unemployment 
census. These benefits, officials point out, may be 
expected if a census is undertaken next Spring. 


AS WORK RELIEF PROJECT 


In spite of the opposition the bill passed the House. 
In the Senate the opponents of the measure threat- 
ened to filibuster against the housing bill, the leg- 
islation setting up the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, unless Administration leaders in the Senate 
agreed to drop the unemployment census bill. So 
came the end of the first act in the public staging 
of the drama: “Should there be a census of the un- 
employed?” 

Second act opened on April 17, 1935, when the 
President said at a press conference that a census 
of unemployment probably would be one of the first 
Work Relief projects. 


) Behind the scenes the Government officials in 
| charge of the technical policy already had drafted 


gainful 


Officials actually were 
sent out to these districts to start field prepara- 
tions for the taking of the census but by the time 
arrangements had been made it was too late to 
get the sample census compicted by Autumn in time 
for a complete census. 


While the lack of time for the sample census 
and the general census was one reason why the 
project was held up, it is well substantiated that 
there were other much more fundamental reasons 
for the abandonment of the project. 


The real reasons why the census plan was dropped 
are pointed out as follows: 

1. Some Members of Congress who lived in areas 
where there was a chance a census might show 
little unemployment advised against the census be- 
cause they feared that as a result they would be 
shut off from their proportionate share of public 
works money. 


2. Other advisers of the President thought that 
the public psychology toward employment had 
changed sharply since the April, 1930 census. More 
people, they believed, would place themselves in the 
category of seeking work and therefore the census 
would be extremely unfavorable in terms of the 
amount of unemployment it would show. 


3. Another group of relief officials advised against 
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the project because they feared it might reveal 


some information which would place the relief pro- 
gram in a detrimental) light. 


“EMPLOYABILITY’—WHAT IS IT? 


4. Another very real factor was the difficulty of 


defining unemployment. 
classed as unemployed? 
made by the President. 


Just who was 


to be 
That was one objection 
He pointed out that there 


was no universally satisfactory definition of the 


matter. 


So another scene in the great drama of “Should 
there be a census of the unemployed?” closed. And 


of employability. Census Bureau officials explain 
that as a statistical agency the bureau deals solely 
with facts. Therefore, in counting an unemployed 
person, it cannot arbitrarily classify that person 
as to his employability unless there is actual proof 
he is capable of work. 


Therefore the plan which has been developed 
proposes to get away from any clear-cut definition 
of “unemployed or employed.” Instead, there will 
be various classifications, such as workers who are 
bona fide cases of unemployment—that is, persons 
who have been employed at a trade but have lost 
their jobs and are now idle; persons who are seek- 
ing their first jobs; persons who are employed part 
time; those who because of physical handicap are 
unemployable. 

In addition to showing the occupational status 
it is planned to measure the amount of employ- 
ment. Present employment figures lump the per- 
sons who work part-time with those who work 
full-time. Thus employment estimates may under- 
estimate the total amount of idleness in the work- 
ing population at any one time. 


THE POPULATION CENSUS 


To show total employment the number of days 


worked in a week or month, or even the amount of 


time worked in a year, might be tabulated. Sucha 
census would provide the first measurement ever 


made of total employment in this country. 


The population census is considered necessary 


for evaluation of the data on employment. 


Population schedules would include only the most 
Significant data, such as the size of the family, 
not married women 
relation to 
items 
necessary for interpretation of the employment 


marital status, 
are working, 
head of the 


whether or 
occupation, age, color, 
family, schooling—only the 


figures. 


What benefit could be derived from adequate 
population data? 

In some respects the population data are more 
needed than the employment information. At 
present there is no adequate check on population 
shifts which have occurred since 1930. It is known 
that there has been a large movement of popula- 
tion from areas of economic stress to more pros- 
perous places. 

Since birth-rate and death-rate figures are based 
on population, ignorance of population changes 
may invalidate all vital statistics. 

New York City for several years has shown a large 
drop in the birth rate and death rate. Are people 
living longer during the depression or is the drop 
merely the reflection of a decline in population? 

Census officials say that the recent estimates 
of population in States probably contain larger 
elements of error than anything ever issued by the 
Bureau. But the estimates are the best available 
without a census. 

Lack of knowledge of population changes has 
had other complications When the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration program was still 
in operation, relief officials feared newspapers 
might learn that in some of the cut-over lands of 
the Lake States, sections of the Appalachians and 
other areas where there had been a large back-to- 
the-land movement, the number of families on re- 
lief was greater than the number of families shown 
by the 1930 census. Explanation was to be found 
in the migration back to the land but there was no 
Statistical proof. 


One more danger, it is pointed out, still be- 
sets the efforts to take an unemployment census. 
It is feared too many agencies are mixed up in 
Study of the problem and that what should be a 
technical problem, handled entirely by population 
and employment experts, may be biased by the in- 
fluence of non-technical agencies 

In addition to the governmental technical ecen- 
cies which, as one expert puts it, have worked day 
and night for more than a year on the problem of 
how best to measure employment and unemploy- 
ment, there are committees studying the problem 
under the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Business Advisory Council, and Major George 
L. Berry, the Coordinator for Industrial Co- 
operation. 


HOW CENSUS SHOULD BE TAKEN 


At this stage of preparation for the project these 
conclusions have been reached by Federal officials: 

The study of employment conditions will not be 
made except through Congressional authorization. 

It will probably be carried out under the pro- 
visions of the 15th Decennial Census Act. 

Best estimate of the cost is that made for the 
Work-Relief census proposed a year ago. Then it 
was computed it would cost 10 cents a schedule plus 
administrative costs, or $16,000,000. 

Tt has been decided that the census will not be 
undertaken with Work-Relief labor. Such labor 
has not been found satisfactory for statistical 
studies of such a detailed character. 

A non-partisan agency must make the census in 
order to prevent any bias in the final results, 


BENEFITS THAT ARE EXPECTED 


What benefits aside from those already men- 
tioned may be expected from an accurate measure 
of employment? 

Government experts studying the problem give 
this answer: 

One of the most important beneficiaries would 
be the Social Security Board. A complete census 
of employment would show exactly what percent- 
age of the population is covered by the present 
legislation and be a guide for future legislation. 

A check would be provided on the payment of 
pay roll funds. The Census Bureau is prohibited 
by law from making its records available to any 
other agency but its data on employment would 
enable the Social Security Board to check the 
work of its field staff to determine if the law is 
strictly enforced. 

Another direct beneficiary would be the United 
States Employment Service. If good employment 
data were available it would have a check on the 
proportion of the unemployed it has registered. 

If adequate employment data were available it 
would be possible to determine which occupations 
are showing declines in employment. Thus voca- 
tional training programs could be directed to the 
best advantage. 

Groups such as that of Major Berry would be 
given adequate data for social planning. 

A “bench mark” would be provided for checking 
the current figures on factory employment, em- 
ployment in trade, and other indexes issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Indexes could be set 
up to measure employment in industries where 
there now are no data. 


CHECK ON RELIEF FUNDS 


Distribution of relief funds might be made more 
advantageously if there were some check to show 
the amount of unemployment. The Resettlement 
Administration would be able to plan its projects 
for resettling submarginal farmers much more 
scientifically; it would be enabled to place its proj- 
ects so as to aid the most distressed areas first. 

Evidence might be found that the current un- 
employment estimates are too high. In the opinion 
of population experts of the Government it is quite 
possible that the number of persons self-employed 
—(running hot-dog stands or other small indepen- 
dent businesses) and the number of persons in 
service trades—is underestimated. 

Other questions which officials say might be an- 
swered: 

Where has the shift in population occurred? De- 
troit finds it is unable to get certain «lasses of 
skilled workers for the automobile factories. Where 
have they moved? 

Has the depression decentralized employment 
operations? How many persons are unemployed? 

What is the age composition of the unemployed? 
Of the part-time employed? 

How many rural young people would migrate to 
the cities if industrial employment improved? 

These are some of the questions, officials say, for 
which an employment census might provide answers; 
they are typical of the questions for which the 
country has sought an answer through long years 
of perplexity over its greatest problem—un- 
employment. 
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Persons of moderate means in 
a number of cities in several 
states now may insure them- 
selves against expense of hos- 
pital care. For less than a dol- 
lar a month a subscriber to a 
group hospitalization plan, 
may guarantee himself three 
weeks hospital care in a year 
should he need it. 


LTHOUGH group hospitalization 

has not necessarily been prompt- 
ed by the depression, it has been ac- 
celerated by it. Today some such 
plan of insurance, either on a city- 
wide basis or on a restricied basis, is 
to be found in Dallas, San Antonio, 
Houston, Newark, New York, Cleve- 
land, St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, New 
Orleans. Memphis, Rochester, N. Y., 
Durham, N. C., Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, and 
Washington, D. C., and other cities. 

Scanning pertinent figures as far 
back as 1920. interested persons 
found there was a marked increase 
in the use being made of charity 
or part-charity hospital service. 
This was true even in years of pros- 
perity. When depression ate deeply 
into incomes, free hospitalization 


facilities became more heavily taxed. | 


Groups of citizens in various com- 
munities began to study the com- 
munity problems involved in such a 
situation 

For example. they realized that 
charity hospitalization is paid for 
by someonc—if not by the patient 
himself, then by taxes from the 
community or private philanthropy. 
Next, in spite of the comparative 
low cost of hospitalization when 


there is taken into consideration the ° 


equipment and services which such 
an institution is required to provide, 
a need for immediate hospital care 
finds many persons with little or no 
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“ here 
Discriminating people 
return each summer 
to the Crawford House 
at Crawford Notch, 
famous for ite loca» 
thon, ite clientele, ite 
a'mosphere and its 
service. Raetes include 
room and meals. as 
low as $5.0 « day: 
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Group Hospitalization Plan Is Spreading; 


, 


Federal Funds For State Social Aids 


funds to meet it. Here again the 
community often has to help. 


Finally, there is the person who | 


needs some hospital treatment, but 
not of an emergency nature. Be- 
cause of the cost, he puts off the 
matter until some future time. 
Meanwhile, his condition may be- 
come serious because of neglect, and 


if he is a bread-winner, he may be . 


compelled to give up his work. 

If there are no reserves on which 
to fall back his family may have to 
look to the community for help to 
meet ordinary living requirements. 


FIRST PLAN IN DALLAS 

To ease this community burden, 
as well as provide more security for 
the individual, groups of interested 
citizens began to take some notice 
of an experiment that had been 
started at Baylor University Hospi- 
tal in Dallas, Tex. in 1929. By pay- 
ing a small sum each month, stu- 
dents were assured the right to a 
certain amount of free hospitaliza- 
tion. Soon groups in the commun- 
ity outside the University began ap- 


plying for the right to subscribe to © 


such a plan. 

Newark, N. J.. was the first city 
to put group hospitalization into 
operation on a city-wide basis, ap- 
proximately six months before the 
system got under way in the Na- 
tional Capital The Washington 
plan is similar to most of the other 
plans, except that in New York the 
monthly rate is 90 cents a month 
instead of 75 cents, and in some 
cities the plan is worked out under 
hospital rather than independent 
citizen auspices. 


IN NATIONAL CAPITAL 

The ball was started rolling in 
Washington in 1933 to determine 
the feasibility of group hospitaliza- 
tion in the National Capital. A com- 
mittee was set up composed of phil- 
anthropists, merchants, financiers, 
hospital administrators, and physi- 
clans. 
would be interested in such a plan 
for their employes. Doctors and 
hospitals were asked to determine if 
a plan could be worked out that 
would not have any detrimental ef- 
fect on relationship between the pa- 
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districts. 


to business, 


THE 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th 


MANHATTAN ON-THE-PARK 


Come to the SHERRY-NETHERLAND . 


situated on the world’s most beautiful Avenue 


Suites of 1 to 5 roms, each with serv- 
ing pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 
The Netherlaod Cafe-Bar 


FOR LUNCHEON, COCKTAILS, 
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Employers were asked if they | 
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tient and his doctor, the doctor and | 


the hospital, or the patient and the 
hospital 

With these things in mind, 
committee worked out a plan 


the 
of 


group hospitalization that was sub- | 


mitted to the District of Columbia 
hospitals and the District Medical 
Society. Both approved, the latter 
being the first in the nation to en- 
dorse without qualification a group 
hospitalization plan. In July, 1934, 
the plan was put into operation. 
ESSENTIALS OF THE PLAN 

A non-profit making corporation 
has been set up to administer the 
plan. The trustees and directors 
serve without pay. 

Group hospitalization in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is available to em- 
ployed individuals who are brought 
into the scheme in groups of ten. 
They must pumber at least 40 per 
cent of the total number of employes 
in the establishment so represented. 

The subscriber must be in sound 
health at the time of acceptance, 
and less than 65 years old. He pays 
one dollar enrollment fee, and there- 
after 75 cents a month which is de- 
ducted from his pay by his em- 
ployer. Subscribers in the govern- 
ment service have group treasurers 
which serve the same purpose. 

The subscriber is entitled to 21 
days of free hospital care. if his 
physician asserts that he needs it. 
These days need not be taken con- 
secutively. This hospitalization 
must be in an institution that rec- 
ognizes his physician. It will pro- 
vide him with semi-private quarters 
—that is, a room in which there is 
only one other person. In addition, 
he may have free use of the operat- 
ing room, free routine laboratory 
service, free ordinary medications, 
free nursing and dietary. services. 
A woman who has been a member 
of such a group for ten months may 
have free obstetrical care. 

In the almost two years in which 
the District of Columbia plan has 
been in operation there resulted 89 
per cent of the free hospitalization 
that had been expected. It is esti- 
mated that there will be one patient 
out of ten subscribers for a period 
of 12 days per year. 

* 

ITH the announcement on May 
27 by the Social Security Board 
at Washington that the Maryland 
and Massachusetts state plans for 
aid to the blind had been approved, 
the status of plans approved so far 

is as follows: 

In all 34 States and the District 
of Columbia are cooperating in the 
public-assistance program set up by 
the Social Security Act, and are re- 
ceiving Federal aid. 

Thirty-two State plans have been 


+ 


approved for aid to the needy aged. 

Twenty-two State plans have been 
approved for aid to the blind. 

Nineteen State plans have been 
approved for aid to dependent chil- 
dren 

More than $18,000,000 of Federal 
funds will eventually go to these 
States as the national share in the 
State expenditures for these pro- 
grams for the quarter ending in 
June. 

The Maryland plan for assist- 
ance to the blind is expected to pro- 
vide aid for 600 needy blind at an 
average monthly rate of $25 each. 

* * * 

(NEWS OF THE STATES 
OVERNOR LEHMAN, of New 

York, on May 26 signed a bill 
that would guarantee empioyers that 
their contributions to the State Un- 
employment insurance fund would 
be returned to them should the law 
be held unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court 
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AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


TOUR NO.2... $424 ue 


Si-day all-expense tour... 
18 days in New Zealand, 
$124 up Cabin Class, $4590 
up First Clase. Go on the 
modernized Aorangi, or the 
Niacera. From Vancouver 
and Victoria to Honolulu, 
Fiji, Auckland, and Sydney. 
Rownd-trip to Sydney, $574 
up First Class. srr your 
OWN AGENT or Canadian 
Pacitc: C. E. Phelps, Gen- 
eral Agent, 14th and New 
York Ave. N. W., Wash. 
ington, D.C. National 0758. 


CANADIAN 
AUSTRALASIAN LINE 


NEW YORK~ 
City of Contrasts 


On the ene herd, you con 
eniey New York's bright 
lights, theetres, smert sheps end 
restevrents. On the ether, you 
con stey ef the Hotel Times Savere 


— which ie ‘vight id, the heert of 
these the corners 
ond restfuiness ef your ewn heme. 
The Motel Times Squere mekes it « 
point to Interest itself in the comftert 
of is guests es long os they remela 
in town—te give them the friendly, 
homey, courteous service te which 
they ere entitied. 

Deep slumber Meds. Radia in every room. 

Retes: $2 single, $3 double 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 


Weet of treed wey 


New Terk City 


The 1936 session of the South | 


Carolina Legislature has become the 
longest on record in the State. It 
has entered its 20th week, thereby 
exceeding the 13l-day term of last 
year. 


Illinois has decided to try to give | 


the man in the street a picture of 
the State’s financial set-up. 
just published in simple language, 
and with 
ABC of HIlinois 


It has | 


“The 
State Finance”,. | 


interesting charts, 


Governor Allred 
Bankers Association in Houston that 
the State will end the fiscal year, 


August 31, with a cash balance of | 


$4,000,000. 
Mississippi is finding that general 
fund receipts for the first 


told the Texas | 


four | 


months of 1936 have exceeded esti- | 


mates by more than $676,000. 
The Pennsylvania House of Rep- 


resentatives has passed and sent to — 


abating the penalties and interest 
on taxes of 1934 and prior years, 
providing taxes for 1935 and 1936 


“are paid. 


Governor Curley has requested the 
Massachusetts Legislature to enact 
legislation authorizing cities and 
towns to contribute public funds to 
aid housing authorities in low-rent 
housing projects and slum clear- 
ance. 


Quality Steel for Every Need 
Extra Profits for Every User 


J&L OFFERS 
A THREE-WAY PROFIT 
TO STEEL USERS 
You profit in three different ways 


when you look to J & L for all your 
steel requirements. 


First, you save time and money. 


because the wide variety of ] & L 
steel products permits you to con- 
centrate your purchases and thus 
avoid the expense and trouble of 
separate negotiations with a number 
of different sources. 


Second, you get increased pro- 
duction in your manufacturing 
operations, a better quality product, 
and a lower over-all cost, because 
the uniform high quality of J&L 
Steel products makes possible more 
efficient and more economical 
operations. 


Third, you get the benefit of the 
knowledge and skill of the J & L 
technical staff whose assistance in 
selecting the right grade of steel 
for specific requirements often 
points the way to greater operating 
efficiencies and increased profits. 

Hundreds of steel users in every 
major American industry are today 
taking advantage of this 3-way profit 
that comes from concentrating 
their steel purchases with Jones & 
Laughlin. It will pay you, too, to look 
to ] & L for all your requirements. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN Steet CORPORATION 


JOntea LAUOMLIN “pulLOIN® 
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+ HOW THE PRESS VIEWS SUGGESTED ‘PLATFORM OF PROGRESS + 


General Agreement Voiced That Principles Proposed, Though Not Likely to Be Adopted by Either Major Party, Would Point the Way to 
National Recovery and to Desirable Evolution of the American Constitutional System 


Editors in many sections of the coun- 
try commented freely on the “Plat- 
form of Progress.” Opinions of vary- 
ing nature on the 30 “planks” con- 
tained in the platform were given by 
editors in their own columns. Below 
are set forth excerpts from some of 
the many editorials. 


PLEDGES BASED ON HONESTY 
From the Tribune (Ind.), Minneapolis, Minn.: 
PLATFORM Gratis: The year's first platform. 

. offered to both the Republican and Democratic 
parties gratis by The United States News, is an in- 
teresting document. It fairly bristies with prom- 
ises and reform and ingenious plans to reorganize 
the Federal Government 

The ends which such proposals seek to obtain 
are excellent beyond any doubt. They have been 
set forth. as a matter of fact, in almost every party 
platform within memory 

What the Nerws has done is to indicate, ina rather 
specific way. how these objectives might be obtained. 
It would add a commission here, amend a law there 
resort to a check on spendthrift and politically- 
minded Congressmen somewhere else 

But in the analysis 
worth no more than the honesty and unswerving 
purpose of the party that wrote it The many novel 
planks which it contains are simply a distraction, 
they are a poor substitute, for example, for the 
plan, forthright and meaningfu: pledges contained 
in the Democratic platform of 1932.... 

We suspect, therefore, that the particular form 
in which a party pledge is made is unimportant 
‘hat matters, above all else, is the determination 
of the party to respect it as a binding covenan'. 
If that determination is not present, the most ad- 
mirable platform is only a snare and a delusion, 
and it is sheer futility to dress up fundamental 
principles in new and striking garb. 


* * 


TO CATCH VOTES? 


From the Evening Journal (Ind.-Dem.), Lin- 


coln, Neb.: 
‘THE platform proposed is a long one. 


last its platform would be 


Its authors 


have no hope that it will be adopted by either 
party in national convention.... 

Platforms that will be adopted will be built with 
the idea of getting votes more than improving the 


Cartoonist Homen for the United Feature Syndicate 


Why Bring That Up? 


processes of government. That is one of the weak- 
nesses of democracies where the popular mind must 
be impressed if political parties and candidates are 
to succeed. 


PROPOSALS WITH APPEAL 


From the Sentinel (Dem.), Parkersburg, W. Va.: 
GINCE there is no probability that any of 

the suggestions of the platform will get any 
consideration, discussion of them is in the realm 
of the academic. Nevertheless, one proposal in par- 
ticular must strike many persons as having much 
to command it. That is the pronouncement in favor 
of a Department of Justice as an independent 
agency headed by a Solicitor General appointed 
for a long term and charged with giving Congress 
advisory opinions concerning the constitutionality 
of proposed legislation. 

* * & 


PRAISE FOR TWO PLANKS 


From the News-Press (Ind.), Nebraska City, 

Neb.: 

A MODEL PLATFORM submitted with a gesture of 

Kindness to the builders of such documents in 
eacn party by David Lawrence, contains two sensi- 
ble “planks 

One asks for a law making it a penal offence for 
a Congressman, after having voted to waste the 
public’s money, to ring the doorbell of any official 
of the execulive branch ‘money-spending) of gov- 
ernment with a suggestion or demand that certain 
portions of that dough be spent in the Congress- 
Man's district.... 

Another Lawrence suggestion, to be enacted into 
law, would make it forever impossible for a Con- 
gressman to recommend any man for public office, 
such as postmasters and the like. Such a proposal 
ought to have the immediate and hearty support 
of every legislator in the land. Patronage disposal, 
like that of garbage, always smells bad to a Con- 
gressman. He hates to dish out offices more’n he 


- 


— 


Q) MAY 4 The nited States News printed an article ene 
titled “A Platform of Progress” 


, rence. which, it was suggested, either or both major po- 


to point the way to national recovery and to a desirable 
evolution of the American constitutional system.” 
This platform was not set forth with any great hope 


that either party convention would adopt such a state- 


regrets missing Washingtonian pink teas and din- 
ners “thrown” by lobbying gents, and if a law could 
be passed to prevent his “interference” we shouic 
think he would just love it. 


EFFECT ON POLITICIANS 


From the Journal (Rep.), Coffeyville, Kans.: 
platform, unlike party pronouncements, is con- 
structed not to gain office but to operate the 

government wisely and well after the offices are 

filled. The platform may have strong appeal to 
the millrun of people but we may be sure it will 
not take with politicians skilled in the art of fool- 
ing a large part of the people a goodly part of the 
time—particulariy on day—after which 
unworkable planks can be made scraps of paper 
voluntary or so engineered that the courts must 
void them if they get written into the statutes. 

* * * 


LAWS NO REAL REMEDY 
From the Democrat (Ind.), Leadville, Colo.: 
(THERE is a lot of food for thought in this ten- 
tative platform, but if every “reform” therein 

suggested were to be adopted, not only in a party 
platform, but through constitutional and statutory 
enactment, Mr. Lawrence would find that unless 
the hearts and minds of American citizen were to 
undergo corresponding “reform,” the statutory 
changes would remedy no evil 

An awakened conscience of the people, active 
and intelligent interest in political affairs, these 
are things that are needed 

With a public, on the other hand, that doesn’t 
give a damn, so long as rations of corn, wine and 
oll are parcelled out, and the multiude is taken to 
the circus, we might just as well have one set of 
laws as another. 


election 


* * * 

From the Daily News (Dem.), Jackson, Miss.: 
HE year's first platform is offered to both the 
Republican and Democratic parties by The 

United States News, an independent weekly news 

magazine of national affairs, published in Wash- 

ington. 

The platform has 30 planks calling for a reor- 
ganization of government... . Inasmuch as the 
Republicans have nothing to offer in the way of a 
real issue, and mighty little in the way of a condi- 
date, it might be a good idea for the convention to 
pick up a few of those planks and put them to use. 

* * * 

From the Raleigh-Register (Dem.), Beckley, 
W. Va.: 

AN independent weekly reflector of the national 
scene, The United States News, has put forward 

its own political platform for consideration by the 

people. ... It carries a series of novel planks, 
practically all of which will be indorsed by the in- 
dividual delegates to the conventions but neither 
convention will consider them for a moment. That 
is the way politics works. Expediency is always 
more potent than conviction. 

*** 


FOR PEOPLE TO CHOOSE 

From the Daily Tribune (Ind.), Seymour, Ind.: 
PLATFORM which has for its purpose greater 
efficiency in the administration of affairs |s 

offered by The United States News for the con- 

sideration of both parties.... 

It is not likely that any of the suggestions will 
be adopted this year, or in the near future. There 
is no doubt however that the people are giving 
serious thought to the matter of greater efficiency. 

* * * 


EVIL OF BUREAUCRACY 
From the Herald-Democrat (Ind.), Durango, 
Colo.: 
E ARE heartily in accord with the objectives 
suggested by David Lawrence, one of the lead- 
ing political editorial writers of this age, but we 
are not entirely in accord with his proposed methods 
of attaining such objectives. 


Among other things, Mr. Lawrence suggests that 
an independent departmental chief, to be known 
as the Solicitor General, be charged with the duty 
of advising Congress as to the constitutionality ol 
any proposed statutory measure. 

Mr. Lawrence decidedly wants to get away from 
bureaucracy. So do we, yet here he would create a 
new bureau with power enough to make any of 
the other bureaus sick with envy. In actual prac- 
tice such a bureau would soon usurp many of the 
major powers of Congress. Of course, it might be 
just as well for a bureau to usurp these powers as 
for an executive to usurp them. Our idea is that 
they ought to be exercised by Congress itself, and 
not usurped by anybody. The Supreme Court's 
power along that line is a sufficient check. 

As a matter of fact Congress receives too damned 
much advice as is. A Congressman of the United 
States ought to be just about as familiar with the 
Constitution of his country as anybody's bureau 
chief would be, and just as well qualified to har- 
monize his own actions with Constitulion as 
anybody else would be to do such harmonizing 
for him. 

True enough, he might make a mistake, and so 
might any bureau chief. Most unconstitutional 
measures are passed with the objectionable matter 
in them, not through lack of enough outside ad- 
Vice, but because of just such advice. The Con- 
Stitution of the United States is plain enough and 


| litical parties might well adopt in a “non-political effort 


by David Law- 


clear enough and simple enough that when a Con- 


gressman goes against it he usually knows he is 
violating his oath of office. What we need is Con- 
gressmen who respect their oaths, and who ar: 
more anxious to be right than to be reelected. We 
will get that kind whenever we. the dear people 
really determine that we want them 

An electorate, the majority of which will sell its 


votes for promises of jobs, boondoggling appropria- 
tions and unearned bounties out of the other [c!- 
low's pockets, is entitled to a Congressman who wi!! 
violate his conscience and his oath whenever he 
considers it politically expedient so to do 

Our Constitution is good enough. What we need 
is a dose of the spirit in which it was adopted 


“TOO GOOD TO WIN” 


From the Daily News (Rep.), Bangor. Me.: 
‘TOO Good to Win: The year's first platform is 
offered to both the Republican and Democratic 


parties by The United States News, ... a series 


Cartoonist Cargill 


in the Daily Courter. Connelierille, Pa. 


How Much Longer Can We Keep It Up? 


of novel planks, many of which have never been 
adopted by either major party. 

The authors of the platform say: “To draft a 
platform that really represents the best interests 
of the people is one thing and to expect for one 
moment that such pronouncement would ever be 
adopted at either national convention this year is 
perhaps a forlorn hope.” 

Worse than that— it's hopelessly forlorn. 

* * 


“TWO GOOD PLANKS” 

From the News (Rep.), Cumberland, Md.: 

‘Two good planks: Two planks in the “Platform 
of Progress” suggested by The United Siates 

News are exceedingly meritorious. 

“We favor,” reads one of them, “giving the Presi- 
dent the power to veto any single item in qn ap- 
propriation bill without invalidating the entire 
measure and when such item is vetoed, it shall 
not be restored except with the approval of two- 
thirds of the membership of both Houses of Con- 
gress.” 

Such an arrangement would prevent much of 
the log rolling with which every appropriation bill 
is now afflicted and would make for economy. 

“We favor,” the other plank states, “the develop- 
ment of a system of taxation which shall coordinate 
the tax agencies of Federal, State and city govern- 
ments to the end that each shall occupy a particular 
field of taxation without overlapping.” 

* * * 


THE BANKERS’ VIEW 


From the American Banker, New York: 
OON the national political conventions will con- 
vene and each party will go through the tediou: 
and, to some extent futile, effort of drawing up a 
platform. These platforms will be redundant with 
fine phrases although for all practical purposes they 
will mean little. Appreciating thoroughly that plat- 
forms these days are more a mass of vote-catching 
phraseology than a real enunciation of politica! 
principles, The United States News has drafted a 
platform containing a series of planks covering 
much needed improvements in our Government... . 
This model platform is interesting because it 
serves to focus attention on the fact that most ol 
our political platforms are too full of generalities 
and, in addition, it places clearly before the people 
a number of suggestions for-reform in our gov- 
ernmental structure. many of which, if ever 
adopted, would be decidedly beneficial. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 
From Palladium-Times (Ind.) Oswego, N. Y.: 
JERIODICALLY plans are offered from various 
sources for the betterment of government. David 
Lawrence, who edits The United States News, offers 
some most constructive suggestions for both major 


country are printed herewith, 


ment of principles for “political timidity usually writes 
the platforms at national conventions.” 

But. the article pointed out, public opinion must some 
day assert itself. To gauge that public opinion excerpts 


from editorial expression in newspapers throughout the 


The Platform of Prog- 


ress will be sent to any reader applying for it and send- 


ing 3 cents postage. 


parties. Most, if not all, are worthy of grave con- 
sideration in view of the muddie in which Fedcral 
affairs have been plunged in the present Adminis- 
tration 

Such a platform has only one drawback. It is 
too common sense, too shearing of political powers 
now enjoyed by bureaucrats and others. to mect 
acceptance by politicians whose existence depends 
on patronage 

* * 


VALUE TO BOTH PARTIES 


From the Daily Times (Ind.), Ardmore, Pa.: 
A S PLATFORM material for the two major parties 
David Lawrence, editor of The United States 
News, suggests 30 planks. “Here is a platform of 
progress,” declares Mr. Lawrence, “submitted with 
the conviction that these principles represent to- 
day a nonpolitical effort to point the way to na- 
tional recovery and to a desirable evolution of the 
American constitutional system.” 


* * * 


From the Era (Rep.). Lancaster, Pa.: 
NEW platform idea is offered both parties by 
The United Statcs News. The authors of the 
platform say: “To draft a platform that really 
represents the best interests of the people is one 
thing and to expect for moment that such 
pronouncement would ever be adopted at either 


national convention this year is perhaps a forlorn 
hope.” 


one 


* * 


“LESSEN PARTISAN POLITICS” 


From Evening Star (Ind.), Washington, D. C.: 
“PLATFORM OF PROGRESS” has been sug- 
gested by The United States News to the two 

major parties for their adoption. , 

The platform would, if put into effect. tend to 
lessen partisan politics in government. Further, 
it would remove government from competition with 
the business of the private citizen: , 

One plank in the platform, designed to prevent 
a desire for re-election from governing decisions of 
the Chief Executive, proposes to limit a President 
of the United States to one term of six years. 

This is not a new idea. A term of six years for 
the Chief Executive is too long. if the country does 
not like his administration. The argument that 
four years is not sufficient time for a President 
to carry his program into effect has been advanced 
in the past as a reason for a six-year term. if there 
is to be no re-election. That argument, however. 
dos not appear to be sound. If the President's 
program is wise and popular, his party will doubt- 
less be continued in control of the Government 
and his successor carry on with the program, if it 
has not already been concluded. 

* * 


THE PRESIDENT’S TERM 


From the News (Ind.), Wyandotte, Mich.: 
‘THE last plank in the platform is highly inter- 

esting. There is an unwritten law that no Presi- 
dent shall seek a third term but a majority try for 
a second term. The result is not always satisfac- 
tory, for after the first year the executives begin 
building up for a second term and politics enter 
very much in the administration for the nation’s 
affairs. If a man knew he was elected for only one 
term of six years he would give his best service 
during those six years. He .could afford to be ab- 
solutely independent of any claim of party or 
group upon him. 


POLITICAL TIMIDITY 
From the Globe (Ind.), Joplin, Mo.: 

N THE theory that political timidity will write 

the platforms of our two major parties this 
year, as it has in other years, The United States 
News offers a platform of its own: a platform, it is 
quite confident, will not get anywhere but which 
is offered for purposes of suggestion. Some day, it 
believes, “public opinion: will assert itself.” It 
might be of interest to watch and see if any of 
these suggestions find their way into major party 
platforms this year. 


WRITING A PLATFORM 


From the Press (Ind.-Rep.), Carthage, Mo.: 
(THE United States News has issued its idea of a 
political platform, advances as a platform for 
either party, though certainly it would not do for 
the Democratic Party so long as the New Deal fac- 
tion is in the saddle 


JUST SOUND BUSINESS 
From the Star (Ind.), Terre Haute, Ind.: 
,OME suggestions are already being heard, not 
from politicians but from sources. which have 
no immediate benefit to expect from either of the 
major parties. Among these non-partisan sugges- 
tions is one coming from The United States News 
which proposes 30 planks which, if ever adopted, 
would result in a practical reorganization of the 
national government and a reversal of most pres- 
ent policies. . 

Most of the proposals are nothing but sound busi- 
ness policies but it is too much to expect that either 
party will adopt them or anything similar to them 
in the national conventions, 

It is dificult to estimate how much popular ap- 
peal they might carry and it is certain that those 
who make politics a matter of livelihood would be 


+ 


against the proposais hammer and tongs 
as it may, it is significant that definite platform 
proposals are being offered. They are something to 
think about and thinking is needed 


CONGRESS AND PORK 


From the World-News (Ind.), El Paso, Tex.: 
headed try to deprive the Congressman of his pork. 
“ The United States News pres*rts a platform for 
consideration of the major parties. Thirty 
planks call for a general reorganization of the gov- 
ernment 


Be that 


two 


The editors are quite right. Their utopian plat- 
form will not be adopted by either party. Not a 
single plank will be considered 

For instance, this so-called ideal platform would 
prohibit endorsement of candidates for govern- 
ment jobs by any member of Congress 

No, thank who control the 
government and the major parties will never give 
this platform the courtesy of even reading it 

Always the Congressman's will be: 
“We want more pork 

* * 


ROSE COLORED GLASSES 

From the Times (Ind.), Mt. Pulaski, 1Il.: 

pave LAWRENCE, of The United States News, 
. has gone as far as he can with rose cole 

ored glasses and offers what he considers a “Plat- 

form of Progress” 


you. the politicians 


theme song 


From the Press (Rep.), Riverside. Calif. 
‘ONSIDERED apart from all political angles it is 
probable the platform would almost 
qualified approval of all citizens. 


AN HONEST GOVERNMENT 
From the Free Press (Rep.). Burlington, Vt.: 
'PHE platform, Mr. Lawrence proposes, would cut 

away the obstacies to reemployment. ... He pro- 
poses the removal of artificial barriers imposed by 
government, such as the closing of the capital mar- 
kets confiscation of private property by punitive 
policies, waste of public funds, an unproductive and 
demoralizing system of taxation, price fixing in 
agricuiture, which has curtailed our world markets 
in cotton and other commodities and has increased 
unemployment in rural areas, and high tariffs. 

Mr. Lawrence proposes a “government that is 
honestly administered for the people and does not 
grant special privileges in the form of financial 
subsidies and does not distribute graft to its po- 
litical henchmen in the form of public offices paid 
for by the people's money.” 

* * * 
From the Telegraph (Ind.-Dem.), Macon, Ga.: 
POLITICAL platforms are written by politicians 
and in the nature of the case partisan consid- 

erations enter into these articles of faith. For these 


nave ulie 


4 


Cartoonist Sykes in the Long Beach (N. J.) Press-Telegram 


That's An Idea' 


reasons a platform drawn up by The United Siatcs 
News, which undertakes to consider only the soci1l, 
economic and financial factors, and offered for con- 
sideration of both parties, has attracted more than 
passing attention. ... 

The platform consists of 30 planks all of which 
seem to have high merit but, as the authors seem 
to realize, it is counsel of perfection to suppose 
that either of the major parties will accept the 
platform thus outlined. 

* * * 


From the Advocate (Ind.), Sterling, Colo.: 
‘HE platform cuts at right angles across the po- 

litical doctrines of both partis and, what makes 
it more improbable of consideration, runs counter 
to the instincts of politicians of whatever affilia- 
tion. There is much of rich and novel thougnt 
in the platform. 

* * 


From Capital News (Dem.), Jetterson City, Mo.: 


pAvip LAWRENCE, editor and publisher ol a Tory 
sheet at Washington calle *®The United States 


News has written a platform, calling it nonpolitical.. 


We have read his platform. It has some good fea- 
tures Dut it is tinctured with st.ndpatism and con- 
servatism throughout. It would be all right for the 
Republicans but the Democratic platform will not 
be written by a member of the pachyderm’s Old 
Guard, 


FromTimes-News (Dem.), //endersonville,N.C.: 
(THE UNITED STATES NEWS, offers the country 

a “Platform of Progress.” worked out in detail 
which makes a strong appeal to common sense and 
conservatism in government. 
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Do 


You Know 


[UNCLE SAM'S original has been 

identified by WPA investi- 
gators engaged in preparing the 
American Guide as Samuel Wil- 
son, genial meat packer of Troy, 
New York. Patriotic societies 
have arranged a memorial service 
in his honor as part of the pro- 
gram of the New York State con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars at Troy, July 8-11. 


FORTY- FIVE ‘HUNDRED per- 
sons have volunteered to help 
the Weather Bureau gather the 
information needed for its fore- 
casts. Most of them do the work 
asahobby. They receive no pay 
for their services. 
EW dwelling units being built 
by the Housing Division of 
PWA are in great demand. Thus 
far 16,395 requests have been re- 
ceived for the 25,000 dwelling 
units now under construction. 


O-THIRDS of the pupils in 
the nation’s schools attend 


— That — 


ON 


HOMER TRIM 


—— 


FEEL LIKE A MILLION WHEN 

YOU WILT YOUR BEARD WITH COOL 
INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM. 

TT TONES THE SKIN; PREVENTS 
RAWNESS. TUGE OR JAR. 


SHAVING CREAM 


OR J4R 
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THE YEAS AND NAYS 


+ + 


Letters of Comment by Readers of the United States News 


(Editor's Note—Letiers are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Reciprocity and the Farmers 

Sir:—I have just been reading your 
May 13 editorial warning the Republican 
party against condemning the New Deal 
reciprocity treaties. ... 

You say: ‘American labor must be pro- 
tected against foreign labor used 'n mak- 
ing goods with Government subsidies or 
under lower standards of living.” What 
about the American farmer? Why should 


.Cotton-Textile 


schools having terms of nine 
months or more, according to the 
latest data on school enrollments 
gathered by the United States Of- 
fice of Education. 

* 


HE Smithsonian Institution is 

going on the air June 7 with a 
new series of educational radio 
broadcasts dealing with its scien- 
tific investigations and the many 
interesting items in its museum 
collection. The broadcasts, to be 
presented in cooperation with the 
be in the form of dramatic 
sketches. 

* * 


PERIODICAL cicada — popu- 

larly, though incorrectly, called 
the 17-year locust—has appeared 
this year in two widespread areas. 
A large brood, last seen and heard 
in 1919, has appeared in its usual 
range from New York State west 
to Missouri and from Michigan to 
Northern Alabama, while a smaller 
brood, which remained in its sub- 
terranean cells for 13 years, has 
appeared in Louisiana and Missis- 
Sippi. 

** * 

AN air-conditioned bed has been 

developed, according to the 
Institute, which 
can be kept at a temperature of 65 
degrees or less even*though the 
bedroom may be 100 degrees. A 
simple refrigerating unit and a 
cotton curtain which can readily 
be hung on adjustable bars at the 
head and foot of the bed, are main 
features of the apparatus. 

* 


UREAU of Public Roads of- 
ficials believe automobile ac- 
cidents can be greatly reduced if 
trafic regulations can be made 
more uniform throughout the 
country by a more general adop- 
tion of the Uniform Vehicle Code. 


he not be accorded the same considera- 
tion? 

Every treaty that has been made by 
Mr. Hull has been directly against the | 
best interest of the farmers of America. 
The Canadian treaty is at this time cost- 
ing the cattle feeders of America millions 


of dollars by lowering the tariff «> fat | 


cattle from Canada. The trouble with 
these treaties is that the people who are 
not engaged in the production game 
never know just how hard they hurt... . 
It might work out better if the treaties 
had to be ratified by the Senate. It would 
take away the thought of a small group 
of men depriving others of their rights. 
CHARLES E. COLLINS. 
Kit Carson, Colo. 
* * * 


California's Aid Problem 


Sir:—In your issue of April 27, you 
published a list of States showing Federal 


_ ald distribution, where in California was 


fourth 

If you were to eliminate from the Cali- 
fornia figures the vast throngs of former 
residents of Eastern States who have 
flocked here because of the lure which 
they feel seems to exist with a mild cli- 
mate and the apparent thought that 
“distance lends enchantm-nt.” you would 
find that the real citizens of California 
are amply able to care for themselves 
and that our Federal aid requirements 
would be so slight that California would 
rest at the bottom of the ladder 
Sacramento, Calif. A. 8. DUDLEY. 

* * * 


The Boondoggled Billions 


Sir:—I just read Chairman Farley's 
forecast of a bigger victory in ‘36 than in 
‘32. He's mistaken—there will be fewer 
Roosevelt votes in 36 than he got in 32, 
as result of the way the billions have 
been spent by the Brain-trusters. Men 
and women who did not need the money 
got the supervisory jobs and they were 
able to buy new cars and have a good 
time, while the needy couldn't get enough 
to live decently. . . . Seventy-one years | 
old and Democrat all my life, I don't 
intend to support any such boondoggling 
policies. I know a great many more who | 
think and will act as 1 do. 

Mobridge, 8. Dak. Cc. 0. SHERMAN. 
* * 


Food Prices in Texas 

Sir:—We are now paying war prices 
for food here in Houston. I hope and 
pray to the good Lord that we will get a 


' Republican in office and the President we 


have now will lose. But as the Negroes 
are going to vote, of course hel! win. | 
MRS. W. A. SHOWALTER. 
Houston, Tex. 
@ @ 
Eldorado vs. Quagmire 
Sir:—Now you dip your pen into the | 


“YOU SAY YOUR TWO SERVICES 
| HAVE SAVED MY BIGGEST 
COMPETITOR 23% ON HIS FLEET’S 
OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE 
COSTS?... CERTAINLY I'M 
INTERESTED... COME IN AND SEE 
ME AT TWO O'CLOCK.” 


MORE THAN 5000 FLEET OPERATORS NOW CUTTING COSTS 
UP TO 30% BY THESE EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE SERVICES 


You can do the same 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result you may 
save up to 30% of the gasolene and oil you buy. 
And your fleet will operate far more efficiently. 


Don't delay. . 


ire 


« 


. start saving at once. Add 
your savings to your profits. 
you full details and convincing proof of the 
economies effected by these two services. 
Write,wire, telephone or mail coupon today. 


RADIO CONCERTS.. 
Friday at 8 P.M. (E. D.T.) WEAF 
and 38 associated N. B. C. stations 


experts .. 


Let us give 


Na me 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 


AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 
The Ride Prover.. 
. is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants * 
... tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


CITIES SERVICE — Room 1727 
60 Wall Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
more details on how I may cut my fleet's operating 
and maintenance costs up to 30%. 


. developed by Cities Service 


every 


Srate 


| inkwell of the plutocrats to write a plat- 


form for both parties. Admitte“ that 
the present Administration is not perfect, 
is .t not an Eldorado compared with the 


charity organizations of the country. 
somewhat in the same way as an at- 


| tempt was made five or six months ago 


is already a 


that prevailed CERBERUS. 
St. Paul, Minn 

& 
For Longer Terms of Office ' 


Sir:—I am of he opinion that many of 
the ills of our political life would be pre- 
vented or cured if the suggestions in your 
“Platform of Progress” were interwoven 
into law. Apparently we will never get 
anywhere towards an ideal government 
unless the thinking  eople of America 
unite on some such platform as your 
have outlined. 

As you have so clearly shown, the basic 
remedy is to limit the number of elected 
officials, lengthen the terms of office, 
make them ineligible to two consecutive 
terms whether by ciection or by juggling 
of appointments, etc. 

ELMER E. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


* 


Likes Frank Discussion 
Sir:—I read The United States News 


CAREY. 


to capitalize on relat‘ons with the mini- 
sters throughout the countrys through 
the use of the La Follette letter? There 
“Good Neighbor” organi- 
zation which is being run by the Com- 
munity Chest organizations. They even 
publish a magazine under that name. 

Tuckahoe, N. Y. CHARLE E. NEIL. 

* * 


Shall We Imitate Mussolini? 


Sir:—There are still greater possibili- 
ties in the utilization of our obsolete 
equipment, railroads in particular, and 
in the greater development of our 
neighbor nations—Mexico, South America 
and more particularly China—peaceably, 
more than likely, forcibly if one must. 

I admire Mussolini and Italy in taking 
the only way out—a oew pasture, relief 
from their congested home lands, op- 
portunity to expand. 

We need it. While there are other 
nations that need it more than we, it is 
a matter of time till it will be forced on 
us—either expansion or an internal ex- 


| plosion that will be worse. 


‘rom beginning to end ‘nd admire your | 


frankness regarding public affairs. Too 

bad there aren't more such publications. 

People might be leaders then instead of 

being led like sheep to slaughter. 

Cen. ial, Wyo MRS. J. GIBBONS. 
* * * 


“Various Pains Here and There” 


Sir:—Such. biased editorial opinions | 


give us indigestion and various pains 
here and there. FRANK A. OULTEN. 
Oak Grove, Oreg. 


Sir:—Your's was once a wonderful 
publication, but your David Lawrence is 
too hard on my stomach. 

PRANK CARLISLE. 
Springbrook, Ore. 


Three Too Many Zeroes 


Sir:—In reading the article titled 
“Resettling America: Results of One 
Year,” in your issue of May 11, I notice 
one error, which was obviously a typo- 
graphical error. Speaking of loans to co- 
operatives you state “one for $100,000,000 
to the Forest Products Association in 
New Hampshire for cooperative market- 
ing of pulpwood.” This loan was for 
$100,000. I would appreciate it if you 
would make this correction. Thanking 
you for your interest and fair presenta- 
tion. GRACE E. FALKE, 
Executive Aspistant, Resetilement Ad- 
Washington, D. C. ministration. 

* * 


Duplication of Names 

Sir:—I have noted several newspaper 
comments in the last few days about the 
inauguration of the “Good Neighbor 
League”. political organization re- 
cently organized in Washington to sup- 
port the New Deal... 

Is not this an attempt to capitalize on 


Houston, Tex. JAMES TAYLOR. 


Youth and the Nation's Debt 


Sir:—I like your publication, but I do 
not like the Roosevelt communistic and 
destructive program, nor do I like rome 
of the Communistic Yeas and Nays. 
Roosevelt has stirred up more class ha- 
tred than any President we ever had. 

There surely will be a day of reckoning 
when the debt of the nation will have 
to be met some day. Like Hoover says, 
blessed are the young for they shall in- 
herit the nation’s debts. 

CHARLES J. LUEDKE. 
Missoula, Mont. 


> * 
The Townsend Investigation 


Sir:—The investigation that is going 
on in Congress now is the best thing 
that ever happened to the Townsend 
movement. Our club here has nearly 
doubled its membership ... and it is 
that way all over the country. We still 
have implicit confidence in Dr. Town- 
send and his co-workers. Millions of 
people do not believe a word they put 
out against the Townsend movement. It 
just made them stick tighter than ever. 
Harper, Kans. J. L. MANNIGER. 

* * * 


A Veterans’ Counsels 


Sir:—Am in my 97th year... . Spent 
six months in the Summer and Fall of 
1861 in Washington, D. C.. and with 
Wadsworth’s Brigade Headquarters in 
the Lee Mansion, Arlington, and at 


| Upton’s Hill, trying te find out what 


war was like And I found out.... 
It appears to me that business leaders 


_ with few exceptions have been preoccu- 


pled to such an extent that they have 
failed to recognize spiritual values as a 


' much needed balance wheel to their 


business activities. 


makes life worth living has 


national calamities 
tors prescribe only 


Also, blinded 
parently by materia! interests, they have : 
failed to notice that a deadly political 
termite has been gradually eating the | 
very foundations upon which all that! 
been 
builded, and we sce that in all great 
Our political doc- | 
surface treatments 


ap- 


to the effect, ignoring the cause—pain- 
fully evident after three years of sur- 
face plastering. 

Will man ever learn that the Creator's 
laws cannot be repealed by human leg- 
islative acts, nor can the penalty of 
violations be evaded by legal techni- 
calities? G. W. HERRING. 
Fairhope, Ala. 
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ALWAYS AT 
A POPULAR 


STRAIGHT WHISKEY 
SOTTLED BOND UNOTE UV. & GOVERNMENT 
© A. Overtel Co. Breed Ford, Pa 


TAKE 


| 


TO PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT NORTHERN 
Tours 


@ Inquire now about Great Northern Rail- 
way 8 new prepaid tours in the West. Many 
exciting features: Stop-Off Tours of 1, 2 or 
3days through Glacier National Park, with 


FOR LOW COST 


WESTERN VACATIONS , 


its countless waterfalls and 250 lakes fed by 
60 glaciers! Visits to Spokanc, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Vancouver, Victoria! 
Side-trips to Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, the 
Olympics, Crater Lake! Alaskan cruises! 


California! Go Great Northern on the 
air-conditioned E mpire Builder—returning 
by any direct route on bargain sound- 
ticket. Great Northern travel experts 
giedly route your trip to give you greatest 
vacation value for your money. Jnquire/ 


Gel cony of GREAT NORTHERN Liacation Preview 


te ASK MR. WHITLOCK —Get all the information you need to plan a wonderful 
western trip this summer from Mr. E. H, Whitlock, General Agent, Great 


Northern Railway, 303 National Press Bidg., 


Washington, D. C. His tele- 


phone number, Nationel 1345. Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 
and itineraries. Ask him about bergains in all-cxpense trips. 


a? 


Still America’s famous 


— 


cracker value 


Time has not lessened the great popularity of Uneeda Biscuit. Year 
after year, it has typified the superior quality and money-saving value 
that goes into every one of National Biscuit Company’s 500 and more 
crackers and cookies. 


ovens to the nation’s tables. 


hy he 


In order to win and keep such reputation, the company has always 


maintained the highest standards of ingredients and scientific baking 
methods. 


Modern packaging and a nation-wide system of rapid store deliver- 
ies serve to keep National Biscuit Company's products fresh from 


A Productof NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Underwood & Underwood 
THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT 
Senator James Couzens (left), and Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler snapped at the hearing on the long and 
short haul railroad bill, before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce of which Senator Wheeler 
is chairman. 


How Business Feels 
Now About ‘Planning 


Business enters its second year of 
“unplanned’> recovery increasingly 
confident of the future. The first 
anniversary of NRA’s fall found that 
experiment in planning a dimming 
memory. The original AAA experi- 
ment in farm planning joined the 
Blue Eagle as both faded away. 


NLY President Roosevelt among high officials 
persisted in a determination to revive the now 
discarded controls. 

Reason for the declining interest among busi- 
ness men and farmers in the idea of Government 
interference with the working of the economic ma- 
chine is found in a series of questions and answers. 

These are the practical questions put by the indi- 
vidual as he seeks to appraise the results that have 
followed the NRA and the AAA upsets. 


THE STATUS OF BUSINESS 


Has business been better during the year 
than it was during the two years of NRA? 

The official index of industrial production—the 
best gauge of general business activity—has risen 
from 85 per cent of the 1923-25 level in May, 1935, 
to an estimated 100 per cent in May, 1936. It is 
now leveling off. 

Business profits have been the best since 1930 
and the official estimate is that for the first time 
since that year business is earning more income 
than it is paying out—thereby adding to its basic 
reserves. 

The building industry and the machinery making 
industries are busy again with the index of con- 
struction awards nearly double that of May, 1935, 
but still only about half of normal. 


LABOR AND AGRICULTURE 


Has labor been better off since the end of NRA? 

Argument is under way on that point. But again 
the official indexes tell the story. These show that 
factory pay rolls have increased more than 10 per 
cent, owing to an increased number of jobs and to 
an increased number of hours worked by each job- 
holder. The number of factory jobs is up about 
7 per cent. 

American Federation of Labor figures show that 
1,500,000 have gone back to work since the final 
days of the codes. 

Hourly wages in some industries are higher than 
at any time in the past. But backers of a revived 
NRA claim that in many other industries wages 
were cut and hours lengthened after the codes went 
out. Still total purchasing power is higher. 

How has Government fared with the elimination 
of industrial controls? 

Ii has been relieved of an impossible administra- 
live mess. A major source of popular complaint 
went out with the codes. Revenue has risen 
sharply since that time. 

But what about farmers now that they have 
lost their AAA? 

The end of NRA was hailed in the agricultural 
districts where first opposition to that experiment 
developed. The end of AAA was taken calmly, as 
well, and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports that farm income has continued to rise in 
Spite of loss of crop controls and in the face of 
Sharply reduced bounties from the Federal 
Treasury. 


AND WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Then is all well and serene along the industrial 
and agricultura!] fronts now that Government has 
had its hands tied by the Supreme Court and the 
Constitution? 

The answer depends on the sort of reply that 
can be given to a number of other questions, such 
as: 

1.—How much of the pick-up in business and 
how many of the new jobs in industry are due to 
the fact that the Federal Government is pouring 
about $4,000,000,000 a year into the stream of pur- 
chasing power? 

2.—What would happen if the Government should 
slow up this outgo at the same time that it was 
increasing taxes in an effort to produce a balanced 
budget? 

3.—Is agriculture going to continue on the up- 
grade if norma! weather brings sharply increased 
crops at a time when foreign markets for the sur- 
plus of those crops remains contracted? 

4.—What is going to happen to the market for 
industrial products if the Government slows up 
spending at a time when farm prices and farm 
purchasing power may be borne down by the weight 
of new surpluses? 

Business and agriculture are moving ahead with 
confidence just now, free from direct Federal Gov- 
ernment interference. 

All present signs point to a continuance of prog- 
ress over the remaining months of this year and 
the first part of next year. But if a later set-back 
should develop business and agriculture can expect 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WHEN EXPERIMENTS END—SOME CAUTIONS FOR 
THE FUTURE—BUSINESS PROSPECTS ARE BRIGHTER 


President Roosevelt, if reelected, to wheel into line + Federal Government from the job of controlling + 


a new NRA and a strengthened system of AAA 
production controls. 


Some Business Signposts 


Points to Consider Charting 

Any Immediate Course 
| looking ahead, business men and others with 

plans to make will do well to keep the following 
points in mind: 

1.—President Roosevelt is determined that busi- 
ness profits shall carry more of the cost of Gov- 
ernment. 

He is impressed by the argument made by some 
of his advisers that the chief effect of vast gov- 
ernmental expenditures has been to increase cor- 
poration profits and that those profits are being 
stored up instead of being poured out to create 
new jobs. 

That argument js the basis for the proposed 
special tax on the portion of corporation earnings 
not paid out in the form of dividends. It dom- 
inates the latest White House thinking on tax 


farm production. 

More attention goes to the political strategists 
and the political advisers, headed by James A. Far- 
ley, Postmaster General, now that election prob- 
lems loom. 


CONTROL OF CREDIT 

4.—The Government's financial authorities really 
are itching to try out their theories on control of 
credit. 

Federal Reserve Board margin requirements for 
the stock market—an influence in recent dull trade 
—fit in with the control plan. 

So do maneuvers by the Treasury Department to 
keep excess bank reserves from rising above $3,- 
000,000,000 again and from falling below §$2,- 

Chairman Eccles can hardly wait for an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the use of new controls de- 
signed to deal with a runaway credit boom in in- 
dustry. He does not expect an early chance to 
try them out, however, as he continues to hold to 
the position that real credit inflation in business 
is not possible so long as there is idle plant capacity 
capable of turning out goods in volume large 
enough to check rapid price advances. 


Why Japan Can Undersell 


Low Wages and Modern Machines 
Do Not Give the Full Answer 


a industrialists buy American cotton, 

transport that cotton to New Orleans, load it 
on boats for Japan, carry it to a cotton mill, spin 
the fiber into cloth, ship the cloth back to the 
United States, scale what now is a 60 per cent 
tariff wall and sell their product at a price which 
yields them a substantial profit, but which Ameri- 
can manufacturers say is ruinous. 

How do they do it? 


By a combination of Oriental wages with mod- 
ern machinery is the usual reply. 

Partly that, say Department of Commerce of- 
ficials who have studied the situation, but not en- 
tirely. 

Highly integrated industrial organization, they 
claim, provides the biggest part of the answer. 

Agents of an industrial hierarchy buy the cot- 
ton in the American South, this cotton moves on 
Its 


policy. 
WORLD TRADE AND TARIFFS 


2—The President is finding it increasingly dim- 
cult to oppose demands for tariff increases and to 
approve reciprocal trade agreements that involve 
tariff reductions on protected American products. 

Increases in the tariff on textiles chiefly imported 
Only White House 
pressure probably can keep tariff increases on im- 
ported vegetable oils from being tacked on the 
In the Middle West, farmer opposi- 
tion to the tariff reductions of the Canadian trade 


from Japan afford a sample. 


revenue bill. 


agreement is increasing. 


The pressure of nationalism here and abroad, in- 
stead of easing as expected, actually is increasing 
again in the view of the official watchers here. 


ADVISERS CHANGE IN RANKING 
3—A new shift of position is occurring among 
personalities that dominate the principal Govern- 


ment activities. 


Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, definitely 
is No. 2 man in the Executive establishment, in 


charge of spending. 


Marriner 8S. Eccles, Federal Reserve Board chair- 
man, is moved up to the No. 3 position as chief ad- 
viser on financial and credit policies, as Henry 
Secretary of the Treasury, slips 
back after maneuvers for new corporation taxes 


Morgenthau, Jr., 


had met with setbacks. 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, moves 
a bit into the background with retirement of the 


* 


rs 
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BANKRUPTCY FORMULA? 
William L. Douglas (left), Securities and Exchange 
Commissioner, as he appeared before the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Committee which has 
been holding hearings on a proposed bill to establish 
uniform bankruptcy proceedings throughout the 

United States. 


product. 


i 
a 
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—Wide World 


ships owned and operated by the hierarchy. 
banks finance the scale and shipment, 
roads provide transportation in Japan. 
do the manufacturing and 
finished product back to the American market. 
One profit can suffice. All operations are planned 
for efficiency, from the time the raw cotton is pur- 
chased, until it is ready for sale as a finished 


Its rail- 
Its mills 
its ships carry the 


JAPANESE LABOR COSTS 


What about labor costs? 

Japanese labor, officials here say, is paid at a rate 
roughly 25 per cent of the American scale. 

But, they advise, workers in the Japanese tex- 
tile industry from the Oriental point of view are 
well cared for. 
Furniture plays little part in a household. The diet 
is chiefly fish and rice. A small wage supports the 
normal standard of Japanese living. 

Does the devalued yen serve as an additional 
trade weapon? 

It did, but since the dollar was devalued much 
of the advantage from that source disappeared. 

Officials here report that the full force of Jap- 
anese trade penetration now has been felt in the 
leading industrial countries, because of checks in 
the form of tariffs and quotas. 

But they say that Japan has to find markets and 
that this competition will be felt in new corners 
of the world. 

How the industrialists of other nations can meet 


In Japan, shelter costs are little. 


CHANCES OF INFLATION 
By LEONARD P. AYRES 
Vice President, The Cleveland Trust 
Company 


E arguments which hold that the 

development of a serious inflation 
in this country is so unlikely as to be 
practically an impossibility would be con- 
vincing if it were not for the fact that 
their final conclusion is untenable and 
absurd. 

It seems probable that when and if 
inflation does develop it will be ushered 
in by a vigorous business expansion wel- 
comed by all. It may well be doubted 
whether any national administration or 
any Federal Reserve Board would have 
the fortitude to check and restrict such 
a recovery to avoid over-expansion of 
creagit. . « « 

To argue that it is impossible for us 
to have an inflation in this country is to 
maintain that we can 
continue indefinitely 
to spend through our 
national government 
more than we collect 
in revenues, and to 
do it without impair- 
ing the value of our 
money. The clear 
lessons of the history 
of governmental 
finance in all coun- 
tries show that that 
cannot be done. Continuous deficit 
financing by the national government 
Steadily increases the volume of money. 
This money constitutes an effective de- 
mand for goods. As recovery progresses 
the increasing demand for more goods 
results in larger outputs of them. As 
capacity outputs are approached in some 
lines the prices of the goods advance, 
as do also the wages of the workers. 
This results in general price and wage 
increases and a condition which we com- 
monly term inflation develops. 


However, up to this point the effect 
of the monetary expansion may not be 
serious. Crisis inflation develops when 
the increase in the quantity of the ef- 
fective demand for goods, which is to say, 


L. P. Ayres 
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the continuing increase in the amount 
of money, fails to produce a further in- 
crease in the production of goods. 

All that is necessary to produce this 
result eventually is a sufficiently long 
period of large scale deficit financing by 
the national government... . 

‘In summary: 

1. Price inflation is a long process. 
Such a period of inflation as would ne- 
cessitate a new stabilization of the dol- 
lar at a drastically decreased value might 
be described in plain business terms as 
an artificially stimulated business boom 
with a specialized kind of bad ending. 

2. The inflationary period which de- 
stroyed the value ef our Continental cur- 
rency lasted for seven years. That of the 
French assignats lasted seven years. 
That of the Confederate currency lasted 


THE ‘SPOILS SYSTEM’ 
By ROBERT L. JOHNSON 
Vice President, Times-Fortune Corpora- 
tion, and Former Relief Administra- 
tor for Pennsylvania 

NLESS we defeat the spoils sy#tem 
and the political racketeers, these 
modern highwaymen now in control in so 


many branches of the Government will - 


strangle the nation and our great coun- 
try, like the Roman Empire, will fall.... 


Business and government can coop- 
erate if government is properly repre- 
sented by qualified personnel. No man 
should be permitted to present his name 
as a candidate for 
any office unless his 
qualifications are ap- 
proved by a reputa- 


four years. The German inflation con- ble nonpartisan 
tinued for 10 years, and the inflations of board 
Jong and Italy ran their courses in 13 Public opinion 
ears. 

must be aroused to 

3. The histories of recent European in- | 

the point where edu- 
flations indicate that serious price infla- 
cational institutions 
tions develop when business activity in- 

receiving public mon- 
creases toward prosperity in countries ton thet 
that have recently greatly expanded the R. L. Johnson 


volume of their non-redeemable paper 
money, and that these price inflations 
grow rapidly to dangerous proportions if 
the countries continue to operate with 
badly unbalanced national budgets. 

4. The borrowing processes which our 
Government has followed during the de- 
pression have been of a type which in- 
creases the volume of money. There are 
many similarities between this procedure 
and the methods followed by Germany, 
France, and Italy in their inflationary 
periods. 

5. Five requisites for serious inflation 
in this country appear to include (1) a 
business boom, (2) an actively rising 
stock market, (3) a period of bank eredit 
expansion, (4) the stopping of gold ex- 
ports, (5) continuing national budget 
deficits. 

6. There are no effective hedges against 
inflation. 

7. Inflation of the kind discussed does 
not appear to be a probable development 
for 1936, 1937, or 1938. [From a pamphirt 
entitled “Inflation” by Colonel Ayres and 
issued by the Cleveland Trust Company.) 


every student receive 
instruction in civil government and all 
students, passing the credit for grades, 
should be given a certificate of qualifi- 
cation for a job in our civil service 
system. ... 


Nobody seriously minds being taxed 
providing his money is carefully and in- 
telligently invested with benefit to the 
country, but we must stop the terrific 
waste that goes on in government all 
over our country as the result of placing 
in responsible positions theorists and 
men of small experience wht are not fit- 
ted with the training. ... 


The decent citizens of our great nation 
can and must save America, but... we 
cannot defeat the enemies of good gov- 
ernment by conversation. We must have 
action. There are many unselfish men 
of high ideals, active in Federal, State, 
and county governments, but their backs 
are against the wall. Their fight for de- 
cent and clean methods cannot succeed 
without our support. [From a recent 
speech before the Michigan Merit Sys- 
tem Association in Lansing, Mich.) 
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BUREAUCRATIC POWERS 
By ERNEST A. GROSS 
Assistant Counsel, National Association 
of Manufacturers 


‘THE Wheeler-Rayburn bill proposes to 

let the Federal Trade Commission, 
upon its own initiative, investigate the 
business conduct, business practices and 
business management of any person, 
partnership, or corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

If those four words—‘“upon its own 
initiative’—mean anything, they mean 
that the Commission would be empow- 
ered to snoop and fish at will into per- 
sonal affairs. .. . It would give the Com- 
mission power to investigate anything 
and everything at any time and for any 
purpose. 

The courts frequently have reminded 
that in the delegation of powers to the 
executive and administrative agencies of 
the Government, Congress must estab- 
lish some limits. Only recently, we have 
hearg pointed references by the courts 
to “delegation running riot.” 

The fair reference is that what is 
sought by the Commission is a drastic 
revision of the fundamental basis of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and that 
such revision is being sought in an in- 
direct and semi-covert manner. 

Whereas at present investigations may 
be initiated by the Commission only 
after alleged violations of the Trade 
Commission Act, the proposed change 
would let it initiate such investigations 
without reference to alleged or possible 
violation of the Act. 

It would be meaningless to grant such 
power to the Federal Trade Commission 
upon its own initiative and still to argue 
that the purpose of the section contem- 
plates an investigation for the collection 
of facts for the information of Con- 
gress in aid of its legislative functions. 

It is impossible to see how such power 
could be sustained by the courts without 
regarding every known case upon the 
subject and completely revising all prin- 
ciples of the right to privacy which have 
become embodied in the consciousness 
of the citizens of the United States for 
150 years. (From testimony before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
House, May 27.) 


—Underwood & Underwood 
PRESCRIPTION FOR RAIL ILLS 
Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, appearing before the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, says there 
is too much rail mileage in the country and that 
some of it will have to be abandoned before the 
roads can return to a profitable basis. 


that competition in view of their wage standards 
and their relatively inefficient organization is an 
unanswered question. 


The Old Age Insurance 


Gigantic Administrative Task 
Of Social Security Board 


OME of the questions with which the Social Se- 

curity Board is struggling in its effort to set 
under way a vast old age insurance system: 

How to tag 25,000,000 workers in a way that will 
enable the Government to keep tab on them at 
least once a month no matter where they go. 


How to draw revenue once a month from 3,500,- 
000 to 4,000,000 employers, thousands of whom flit 
in and out of the employer group every few weeks. 


What to expect as the repercussion on prices 
and purchasing power of the new system of forced 
saving. 

Every regular worker in America, outside of agri- 
culture and domestic service, is to have his name, 
his age, his nationality and his record written into 
the archives of the national Government. He prob- 
ably will carry an identification tag, something like 
the identification tags worn in the Army, with his 
name and number. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is ready to keep 
a somewhat similar tab on all employers for the 
purpose of drawing off $500,000,000 the first year 
and as much as $2,000,000,000 a year later on to 
start to create a $50,000,000,000 annuity fund for 
the millions of workers. 


MAY MEAN SOME DEFLATION 

Where is this money to come from? 

Business has a vital interest in the answer to 
that question. The answer given by the Govern- 
ment’s experts is that it will come from a variety 
of sources. 

First, half of it is to be deducted from the wages 
of workers as a starting 1 per cent tax on income. 
But where labor is strongly organized it may force 
the employer to meet this charge by a raise in 
wages. 

Second, the other half is to come from the em- 
ployer in the form of a starting 1 per cent excise 
tax on pay rolls. This tax is scheduled to rise 
gradually to 3 per cent. Some employers, where 
able, will be expected to pass this tax either back 
to labor or on to consumers in the form of price 
increases. Others, squeezed by competition, may 
be forced to try to absorb the tax. 

However business handles the tax, its effect, so 
the experts conclude, will have the same deflation- 
ary effect as any other tax. 


The Government is hoping that rising business 
activity and rising prices in 1936 will cushion what- 
ever shock there is in the imposition of the old age 
insurance taxes and the pay roll taxes to support 
unemployment insurance. 


Business Skies Brighter 


Slackening in Some Industries 
Offset by Gains in Others 


USINESS news continues to be favorable. 
Automobile production is tapering seasonally, 
but home building is increasing seasonally. 

Railroads are stepping up their purchases of 
equipment at the same time that refrigerator com- 
panies are buying heavily of steel to bolster that 
industrial field. 

Retail trade keeps running about 10 per cent 
ahead of a year ago, re“ecting the increased pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the people. 

Lower farm prices are more than offset by the 
increased volume of sales, leading to larger cash 
income for agriculture. 

April found 726,000 workers gaining employment, 
according to the estimate made on May 28 by the 
American Federation of Labor. About 200,000 of 
this total were absorbed in agriculture, while re- 
tail trade took 135,009 and factories 102,000. Build- 
ing construction accounted for another 94,000. 

Refinancing of industrial debt is being carried 
on at an accelerated pace, with here and there a 
new issue of securities for the purpose of ralsing 
money for plant expansion. 

Official eyes continue to be glued to the capital 
markets for signs that industry is getting ready to 
borrow new money for expansion on a scale that 
will enable it to shoulder the present unemploy- 
ment burden. 

They see an increasing number of bond issues 
registered with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, but nearly all continue to involve refinanc- 
ing of old debt, rather than creation of new. 

So long as investors continue to find Govern- 
ment the only big borrower of new investment 
money, the country will be provided with a definite 
Sign that the full sweep of a definite industria! re- 
covery stlil lies in the future. 


Owen Scorrt. 
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The United States News 


LABOR: 


Events are marching rapidly 
toward a crisis in organized 
labor—perhaps the most seri- 
ous in the history of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It 
is due to come to a head at the 
Federation's annual convention 
to be held next October in 
Miami, Fla. 


E move which makes the crisis 

almost inevitable is an ultimatum 
issued on May 20 by the executive 
council of the Federation to the 
Federation's insurgent group, the 
Committee for Industriel Organi- 
zation. 


This committee carries the ban- 
ner of mass organization, insisting 
that unions in the large productive 
industries should take in all work- 
ers. irrespective of skill or lack of 
skill, instead of enrolling in sep- 
arate groups those employes who be- 
long to special crafts. 

The eight great unions affiliated 
with this committee were notified 
last week that the Federation wants 
within two weeks ‘that is, by June 
3) a statement that they will dis- 
band the committee. 

John L. Lewis, chairman of the 
committee, made light of the ulti- 
matum. “You may recall,” he said, 
to the press, “that President Wil- 
liam Green (of the A. F. of L.) de- 
livered an ultimatum when he spoke 
before the United Mine Workers’ 
convention last February. You will 
also remember that it had no effect. 
The present so-called ultimatum 
will be just as efficctive.” 

After the rebuff which is plainly 
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There's a Life Insurance 
answer to every financial 
problem. Have you found 
the answer to yours? 


. 
Lire INSURANCE 
Besron Mas 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarenden Sereet, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, 
“Anewering on Important Question.” 


TO A SHOW-DOWN IN CRAFT VS. INDUSTRIAL UNIONISM : 


> 


American Federation's Ultimatum to Insurgent Group Ignored— 


Anniversary of NRA’s Death—New Guffey Coal Bill 


indicated, the next step is logically 


the introduction of a resolution at — 


the annual convention calling for 
revocation of the charters of the 
eight unions. To be effective, the 
resolution would require a two- 
thirds majority. 


DECISION BY GENERAL VOTE 


The outcome depends on votes, 
and votes depend on membership. 
Membership is growing rapidly, hav- 
ing increased by about 200,000 in 
the past three months. Of the in- 
crease since last August, 50,000 is 
attributable to one of the eight un- 
ions affiliated with the Committee— 
the Amalgamated Clething Workers, 
who held their biennial convention 
last week. It is estimated unoffici- 
ally that by far the greatest per- 


centage of membership growth goes | 


to the insurgent group. 


Since the last convention voted 
in the proportion of about 9 to 5 in 
favor of a craft union policy for the 
Federation, it may be seen how close 
a vote might be on revocation of the 
charters, assuming that all who sup- 
ported the craft cause voted for rev- 
ocation of the charters. 


Actually it is scarcely conceivable | 


that all craft supporters would favor 
a division of organized labor forces 
into two groups. Observers therefore 
are predicting that the Committee 
for Industrial Organization will not 
be disciplined by the convention, 
but that the result will be a modi- 
fication of the Federation's policy 
on craft and industrial unions. 


NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 


The convention of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, mentioned 
above, applauded vigorously a state- 
ment by Coordinator of Industrial 
Cooperation Berry to the effect that 
Labor's Non-partisan League would 
continue after the next Presidential 
election. He added: “What we will 
do in 1940, when the great shakeup 
is coming, is nobody's business but 
our’s.” 

An enthusiastic response also met 
an appeal by Assistant Secretary of 
Labor McGrady for support of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He told the audience 
that the Supreme Court had appar- 
ently established once for all the 
impossibility of extending Govern- 
ment regulation of industrial pro- 


In 28 New York State 


communities 
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duction under the Constitution as it 
now stands. 

“Labor is puzzled,” he said, “as to 
how in 1936 the nation can function 
efficiently on an ancient industrial 
pattern of 1789.” 


IN THE WAKE OF THE NRA 

Several different reports on how 
the nation was functioning just one 
year after the Supreme Court had 
put an end to the NRA and three 
weeks after it had reiterated its 
stand in holding that regulation of 
labor and hour standards under 
the Guffey Act does not lie within 
the province of Congress. 

George A. Sloan, chairman of the 
Consumers’ Goods Industry Com- 
mittee associated with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, said that a sur- 
vey indicated that representative 
industries have voluntarily main- 
tained the wage and hour stand- 
ards set up in the NRA codes. 


On the other hand, the American 
Federation of Labor maintained 
that weekly hours have been in- 
creased on the average by more 
than 2: that wage cutting has been 
sporadic throughout industry and is 
acute in most industries that oper- 
ate on an hourly-rate wage base; 
that child labor has increased 58 
per cent in areas investigated by the 
NRA committee charged by the 
President with making a survey; 
that purchasing power has con- 
tinued to lag behind increasing prof- 
its; and that price cutting and the 
sweatshop have returned, 


“WAVE OF STRIKES” 


William Green pointed to a “wave 
of strikes” now in progress as the 
logical outcome of the Supreme 
Court's destruction of “such great 
principles as the NRA and the Guf- 
fey Acts established. Working peo- 
ple,” he said, “realize now that the 
Court has forced them to use their 
economic strength to gain their right 
to decent wages and decent hours.” 

The strikes to which he referred 
were those in: 

Celery fields near Los Angeles; 

Wheeling Steel plant at Porte- 
mouth, Ohio; 

Remington-Rand plant at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plant 
at Akron, Ohio; 

Arkansas cotton fields; 

Shipyards and barber shops in New 
York, 


NEW GUFFEY COAL BILL 

Meanwhile a new Guffey Coal bill 
was reported by a House committee 
by a 12-to-6 vole. The new measure 
omits all compulsory labor clauses, 
retaining only the price-fixing pro- 
visions. The Commission to admin- 
ister the Act would consist of seven 
members instead of five, as under 
the invalidated Act. Two would 
represent the producers, and two 
the employes, and the remaining 
three would be independent to rep- 
resent the public. 

The President's views on this bill 
were summarized thus by John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, after an interview at the 
White House: 

While the bill should not be placed 
in the “must” category, early action 
is desirable. Enactment is neces- 
Sary to maintain temporary stability 
within the industry and prevent dis- 
integration pending permanent re- 
reform by Congress. 

The President was represented as 
favoring a time limit of two years 
for the measure, the idea being that 
price fixing is not to be regarded as 


New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COR- 
PORATION, Milwaukee, Wis. $25.- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 4% 
series, Gue 1961, net proceeds of which 
with other funds will be used to re- 
deem all of the company's funcied debt 
oulstanding. 

UNIVERSAL CORPORATION, Wilm- 

ington, Del, $4,000,000 of ten-year 5% 
conv¢rtible debentures: 1,089,232 shares 
of $1 par common; 80,000 shares no 
ar $6 series convertible preferred: 
33.333 shares $1 par common. Com- 
pany is also registering voting trust 
certificates, warrants and scrip cer- 
tificates for common. 

CALIFORNIA WATER SERVICE COM- 
PANY, San Francisco, Calif.. $10.000.- 
000 of first mortgage 4% bonds. Series 
B, due May 1. 1961, and $550,000 of 
serial motes maturing serially from 
May 1, 1937, to May 1, 1946. 

WISCONSIN POWER & LIGHT COM.- 
PANY, Madison, Wis., $32,000,000 of 
first — he bonds, Series A, 4%, 
due June ., 1966 and $3,700,000 of 4° 
serial debentures, due serially June 1, 
1937, to June 1, 1944 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md., $25,000,000 par value 
of cumulative convertible preferred, 
$100 par value per share; and $4,600, 
000 par value of $10 par common: and 
Scrip certificates for fractional shares 
of common. 

CONSOLIDATED OIL CORPORA- 
TION, New York City, 000,000 of 

fifteen year convertible 354% asinkin 


fund debentures due June 1, 1951. an 
2,000,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon to be reserved for conversion of 
the debentures. 


a permanent solution of the ills of 
the industry. 

Undeterred by the adverse record 
of other labor laws before the Su- 
preme Court, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is concentrating its 
attention on several cases which 
may get to the high tribunal next 
Autumn. 

The farthest advanced is an appli- 
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cation to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Cincinnati to enforce a 


Board order against the Fruehauf | 


Trailer Company, requiring it to 
cease discriminating against union 


members and to reinstate with back 
pay several workers alleged to have 
been discharged for this reason. 

Assistant Attorney General Stan- 
ley F. Reed will conduct the case for 
the Government, this being the first 
time that he has taken part in any 
Administration case before it has 
reached the Supreme Court. Hear- 
ings open on June 2. 

The Board has also asked the Cir- 


cuit Court of Appeals in New York | 
to enforce an order against the As- 
sociated Press, requiring it to desist | 
from certain unfair labor practices. 

These two cases are regarded by 
the Board as offering excellent pros- 
pects of victory, inasmuch as the 
Board is confident that it can dem- 
onstrate by earlier rulings that both 
employers are engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

The Board is also defending an 
action before the Circuit Court of 
Appeels at St. Paul, Minn., in which 
the Majestic Flour Company of | 


Aurore Mo., seeks to have continued | 


an injunction vreventing the ovard 
from holding a hearing on alleged 
violation of the ccllective bargaining 
méasure. The Board will Seek te 
show that making flour for ship* 
ment outside the State from wheat 
grown outside the State is merely 
an incident in the continuou. flow 
of interstate sommerce; that the 
Board therefore has jurisdiction over 
labor relations in flour milling. The 
Company contends that 
facturing comes after oné stream 
of interstate commerce ends and bé- 
fore « second one begins: hence the 
Board has no jurisdiction. 
W. Tavtor. 
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Thit leeue, though registered, not 


| Dated June 1, 1988 


Thies te not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures ia made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


by the Securities and Erchange Commistion, 


t 
which dees met pase on the merite of any registered securities. 


$85,000,000 
Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 


ONLY 630,000,008 OF THESE DEBENTURES ARE UNDERWRITTEN AND OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC BY THE OFFERING PROSPECTUS. 


Twenty-Five Year 3% Debentures 
Due June 1, 1961 
Interest payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Trustee 


Debentures in denomination of 81,000, regteterable as to petnepel. Registered Debentures in denominations of 
£1,000, £5,000, £10,008 and other authorized multiples of $1,008. 


eerveral denominations of registered Debdentures, interchangeable. 


June 1, 1956, at 10014 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, at ang time, in whole on 20 
following prices with accrued interest: te and including June 1, 1941, at 102%; thereafter to « 

June 1, 1046, at 102%; therealter to and including June I, 1951, at 101%; thereafter te and including 

: and thereafter at 100%. 


* notice or in part on 60 da 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration State- 
ment, which alee include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Pros- 
pectus, which must befurnishedtoeach purchaser, should be read prior toany purchase ofthese Debentures, 


comPaNt The Company, which was incorporated in Jersey on Anguet 5, 1442, is a holding compan 
, owning stocks in subsidiaries and other corporations both domestic and foreign, bonds 


Coupon and registered Debentures, and the 


* notice, at the 
including 


and ether securities. The subsidiaries aré engaged and intend to engage principally in producing from lands 
owned, or held under concession, refining, transporting, buging and crude petroleum end products 
derived therefrom at wholesale and retail and in producing, buying, selling « transporting and distributing 
naturel gat. Subsidiaries own oll pipe lines, ships, refineries, bulk plants, service stations and other marketing 
facilities, and natural ges lands, welle;and gas pipe lines. 


Outstanding as of 
CAPITALIZATION—The Company and its Subsidiaries—Consolidated: December 31, 1985 
Leng Term Debt of Subsidiary Companies, due 1996 to 1959... ....... . 84274010 
Leng Term Debt of Co ny exelusive of $10,450,000 Serial Debentures held by « Sub- 
sidiaty) due 1928 to 1041... .... 20860 73,444,927 48° 
Standard Oil Export Corporation 5% Cumulative Non-Voting Guarenteed Preferr 
Other Preferred Stocks of Subsidiary Companies held by the Pubite.............. 13,260 ,377.79 
Common Stock of Subsidiarg Companies held by the Public (exclusive of minority in- 
Capital Stock (25,856,081 shares, par value $25) of the Company C46 A150 


@ 616,796,997 68 Purchase Obligation Nquideted by delivery of newly theres of Capital 
Steck of the Company on April #0, 1938. 

Dividends end, upon liquidetion, pepment of the per value guerantesd jointly and se by the 
Compeny, Stenderd Oil Company of New Jersey, Standerd Oil Company of Lewisions, and The Carter O11 
Compeny by agreement of (uerenty dated November €, 1999, and contract of sesumption of gucrenty deted 
December 193i. 

Note: of December 81, 1088, there were eutetanding £00 454 £84 68 of loans 009.81 of which were secured 
by pledge of marketable securities) to the Company end its subsidiaries from Trustees of Annuity Trusts, which 
loans ere callable on demend by the Trustees, but under the prectical operation of the annuity program funds 
ere called on only a8 end when required for pension fund disbursements. 


The proceeds from the sale of the Debentures ($82,708,000 exclusive of accrued interest) with- 
out deduction for expenses, will be made available to Standard Oil t Corporation and used 
together with ether funds to be supplied to that corporation by the Company to retire the 
AES ee ceertoate per calue of 6% Preferred Stock of that corporation on June 88, 1938 at 110% of its par value 
($44,142,868). 


RARNINGS 


PURPOSE 
Or 1s8U8 


Reference ts made to the Offering Prospectus for information as te earnings for 1933, 1934 and 
1935. The Consolidated Income Accounteé therein for the Company and ité subsidiaries for such 
« (not certified for 1983), subject to (a) the accountants’ certificate, (6) the notes which are integral parts of 
he Income Accounts and of the Balance Sheet, and (c) the information in the Surplus Accounts, all of which must 
be read in connection with the Agures and which set forth, among other things, the treatment of foreign exchange, 
the substantial surplus edjustments, the inclusion of intercompany profits in inventories, and the lack of com- 
perability of the Aguret from year to year, show that the income of the Co ny and its subsidiaries, after 
éliminating intercompany items and after deducting operating charges, Axed charges of subsidiary companies, 
dividends on preferred stocks of subsidiary companies, provision for taxes, and earnings applicable to minority 
interests in common stocks of subsidiary co nies, but before deducting Axed charges of the Company, 
amounted to $24,190,268 in 1982, $54,498,810 in 1984 and $69,319,206 in 1935. Interest and debt discount and expenses 
of the Co ny (excluding interest pald to subsidiaries eliminated in the Consolidated Income Accounts) amounted 
fo $9,105,953 in 1923, $8,879,850 in 1934 and 36,456,114 in 1935. These accounts also show that net profit carried to 
Un ropriated (Earned) Surplus amounted to $25,064,210 in 1933, $45,618,968 in 1934 and $62,863,192 in 1935. 
The Offering Prospectus aleo sets forth Income Accounts of the Company for the years 1933, 1934 and 1935 (not 
cértified for 1923) and the relationship of the dividends received by the Company from subsidiaries in such years to 
the amount of the Company's proportionate share in subsidiaries’ earnings or losses. 


The Twenty-Five Year 2% Debdentures, due June I, 1961, will be issued under an Indenture 
dated June 1, 1986. The Indenture does not authorize the issuance of ang additional securities 
thereunder. The Indenture does not limit the emount of other securities, secured or unsecured, which may here- 
after be issued by the Company, but provides that, except in the case of purchase money mortgages and liens, 
except in the case of pledges in the usual course of business as security for temporary loans or indemnity for terms 
not exceeding one year, and except pledges to secure borrowings of the Company from the trustee or trustees of 
any annuity, thrift or other fund or funds created for the benefit of the emplogees of the Company or of its sub- 
sidiaries, the Co ny will not mortgage or pores ang of ite property without thereby securing the due and punc- 
tual payment of the principal and interest of the Debentures issued and outstanding under the Indenture, ratably 
with eng end all obligations secured by such mort 

any prom | mortgage or pledge, the Debentures wi 


PEBENTURES 


ge or pledge and that, if and when the Company shall create 
be #0 secured thereby. 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terme and conditions the Underwriters named in the Offering P 
have pry yyy: to purchase from the Company $30,000,000 principal amount of 
tures at 96%, or a total of $24, 
94%, or a total of $29,400,000 pius accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2 
has agreed to sell without underwriting discounts or commissions, and The 
Rockefeller Inatitute for Medical Research, China Medical Board, Inc., Spelman Fuad of New York and « subsidi- 
ary of the Compény have agreed to purchase severally an seeregee of $55,000,008 principal amount of Debentures 
at @ totel price of $53,900,000 (98% unit, the public offering price) plus accrued interest, simultaneously with 
or prior to payment by the Underwriters for the Debentures erwritten. 


tue 
eben- 
000 plus accrued interest. Such Debentures are to be offered to the public at 
or $600,000. The Company 
kefeller Foundation, The 


Price 98% and Accrued Interest 


The undersigned and the other Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus have agreed to 


* 


Further information, particularl 
Securities and Exchange 


Dated Mey 27, 1936. 


approval of Mestrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, counsel 
Mr. Edward F. Johnson, counsel for the Company. It is expected that délivery of Debentures in tempo- 
rary or definitive form will be made at the office Of Mésste. J. P. Morgan § Co., on or about June &, 1986, | 
against payment therefor in New York funds, 


purchase $40,000,000 principal amount of these Debentures when, as and if issued, and subject to the 


and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of Debentures for their several accounts, either for long or 
short account within the limita and during the period set forth in the Agreement between themselves. 


Anancial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on Ale with the 
ommission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each 
purchaser and ts obtainable from the undersigned or from any other Underwriter 6/ this issue. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CoO. 


Ineorporated 


Or the Underwriters, and 


~ Asmore fully set forthin the Offering Prospectus, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase 
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the United States 


Prices, 
‘Higher Income 
For Farmers 


Prices of farm products con- 
tinue to range sharply lower 
than a year ago. Yet total 
farm cash income, even in the 


face of smaller AAA payments | 


is running well above last year 
and at the highest level since 
1930. 


wr explains this seeming par- 

adox? How is it accounted for 
after the end to government con- 
trols over production? 

The answer, as given by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, is: 
volume sales in markets bolstered 
by increased purchasing power in 
the hands of city workers. 

Prices have gone down. But farm- 
ers are selling more at the lower 
prices, with a definite net gain in 
cash income. 

That gain is represented by farm 
income for four months of $2,- 
79.000.000 as contrasted with the 
comparable four months in 1935 
of $1,970,000,000. 

The income a year ago included 
$221,000,000 from rental and bene- 
fit payments through AAA, as con- 
trasted with $62,000,000 this year. 

Effects of the unprecedented 1934 
drought now definitely are wearing 
off as livestock supplies increase, 
and as prospects favor bigger 1936 
than those of 1935. That 
means an increase in the volume of 
foodstuffs and fibers that farmers 
have to sell. 

So long as city purchasing power 
increases, according to the theory 
on which the BAE works, then the 
larger volume of farm products, 
even at lower prices, will continue 
to bring the farmer a bigger total of 
cash income. The theory is that 
farm income and factory pay rolls 
follow each other with surprising 
regularity. 


FEWER JOBS ON FARMS 
S THE end of definite farm pro- 
duction control and the improve- 
ment in farm income going to lead 
to a decrease of unemployed in 
farming regions of the country? 
The assertion is frequently heard 
that lowered farm production dur- 
ing recent years led to large scale 
unemployment, adding greatly to the 
burden on the Federal Government 
relief agencies. | 
A special study of the cotton 
problem under the AAA, made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- | 
jes, did disclose how Southern | 
planters substituted day workers for 
tenants. | 
But now the BAE in a report to 
the National Resources Committee, | 
shows that actually the farms of the | 
country during the depression years | 
cared for an increasing portion of | 
the country’s population. | 
With industrial revival the ex- | 
pectation is that the farms, instead | 
of absorbing more of the population, | 
actually will disgorge large num- | 
bers to revive the long-time trend 
from the country to the city. 
*** 


FARM POPULATION TREND 

The BAE found farms increased 
by 500.000 in number during the 
years following 1930, reversing the 
trend that had prevailed since 1910. 

During 1931 and 1932 the farm 
population increased by about 750,- 
p00 due to migration of people from 
tities to the farms, while a further 
increase of 900,000 occurred through 
an excess of births over deaths. By 
1933 the trend from cities to the 
farm had reversed again with a net 
migration of about 200,000 from 
Tarms to the city in each of those 
years. Even so farm population con- 
tinued to increase due to the excess 
of births. 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, contends that the fig- 
ures show farms to have been the 
haven of city unemployed during 
the depression, and that the AAA 
by helping to right the agricultural 
balance, served to enable the farms 
to carry the increased burden. 

| 

FARM IMPORTS SHRINK | 

ECENT sagging tendency in farm 

prices has served to reduce the 
volume of farm imports, thereby 
easing somewhat the demands 
from the country for higher tariffs. 

Official import figures for the 
first four months of this year dis- 
close the following: 

1. That imports of butter tot- 
alled 4,289,000 pounds against 17,- 
398,000 for the same period a year 
ago. 

2. That imports of corn totalled 
4,690,000 bushels against 8,463,000 
for the first four months of last 
year. 

3. The cheese imports amounted 
to 16,944,000 pounds against 16,334,- 
000 pounds a year ago. 

4. That imports of fodders and 
feeds amounted to $2,107,000 against 
$6,182,000 last year. 

5. That imports of wheat were 
12,860,000 bushels compared with 
8,823,000 for the first four month 


period of 1935. 
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Court—Some “Yeas,” 


Many “Nays” 


4. TVA—Approval by Court Brings Hosannas 
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5. Notionol Defense—Record Peace-time Funds 


6. This Will Happen When Congress Says “Finis” 


Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


. 

Congress’ Diary 
GOON the thump of a gavel and the 

second session of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress will come to a close— 
going out as it entered—in a whirlwind 
of political debate and a cross-current 
of economic and social attempts to 
meet problems affecting almost every 
citizen. 

When the Congress convened it did 
so in a mantle of snow which, accom- 
panied by windy blasts, was matched, 
almost, if not completely, by the 
thwacks of political cudgels. 

When the Congress adjourns it will 
make its exit in a haze of heat, match- 
ed by an equal blaze of political fire- 
works soon to skyrocket above the 
convention camping grounds. 


Even before the legislative mill last 
January had begun to grind normally, 
the AAA with its arteries of billions 
of dollars in farm benefits was 
knocked into a cocked hat by an ad- 
verse Court decision. A major biow 
to the New Dealers. 


BOUNTIES FOR MANY 

But after repealing three farm acts 
to clear up the debris of the collapsed 
Triple-A, Congress passed the Soil 
Erosion Program. Under it conserva- 
tion of soil was to be rewarded by 
outright bounties. Under it the spread 
of the bounties would be greater than 
under the old control act. 


In the early part of the session the 
Veterans’ bonus bill became law, over 


the veto of the President. Nearly two . 


billion dollars added to the debt struc- 
ture of the Administration. 


Meanwhile committees and investi- 
gators pursued their own course mak- 
ing headlines and providing ammuni- 
tion for both sides of the legislative 
arena. 

An inquiry was made into the prac- 
tices and habitats of the lobbyists. 
Another was made into reasons for 
crack-ups along the airways. 

Congress voted down an attempt to 
seat America in the World Court, but 
approved an extension of the Neu- 
trality Act. 

Amid a thunder of “Nays” scored 
for Congressional Chorus, the contro- 
versial Passamaquoddy “Tide-harnes- 
sing” project and the Florida Ship 
Canal fell by the wayside with possi- 
bilities that an investigation may yet 
permit their completion. 

On the Administration’s power 
front a victory occurred in the Court’s 
favorable decision of the TVA. 

On ticked the Congressional Clock 
bringing at times a touch of drama 
to the Capitol tempo. A filibuster, 
short-lived but spiced, was made to 
block the Alien Deportation Stay bill. 
A Federal Judge was impeached in an 
atmosphere of pre-Twentieth Century 
days. 

As certain as the moon in its orbit 
were the regular departmental ap- 
propriations. 

America eying Europe's war clouds 
approved a record peace-time appro- 
priation for national defense. More 
guns, more ships, more armed 
Strength. Arms and Neutrality be- 
came the double-edged peace-sword. 

A fly in the ointment for a long 
time, the Frazier-Lemke farm mort- 
gage bill grounded on the rocks of 
Congressional opposition. “No,” said 
Congress to the printing of greenbacks 
for farm mortgages. 


CONTROL OF FLOODS 

After the deluge, then what? Con- 
gress struck even while the flood wat- 
ers of America were rising. An omni- 
bus flood control bill made its ap- 
pearance. 

Taxes and Relief_—dominated a large 
Share of the session. Compromises 
and strategy were woven throughout 
the pattern. Committee hearings and 
executive sessions, conferences at the 
White House were all a part of the 
routine. Out of it all will probably 
come a modified tax bill and a billion 
and a half relief program for the next 
year. 

Towndsendism, with its “promised 
land,” of $200 a month for the aged, 
came under the spotlight of a House 
committee providing the nation with 
front page news for days. Climaxed 
by a “walk-out” of its star witness. 
Congress once more resorts to its pre- 
rogative of contempt proceedings. 

As Congress drove toward its ad- 
journment goal it was again faced 
with another Supreme Court hurdle— 
the invalidation of the Guffey Coal Act 
in addition to a Federal Court’s ad- 
verse decision against the Resettle- 
ment Administration. From the ashes 
of the old Coal Act is arising a meas- 
ure designed to circumvent the Court's 
objections. 

With the political conventions soon 
to focus the attention of the public, 
Congress looks to adjournment with 
the liklihood that its closing hours 
will find many important measures 
Straight-jacketed in committee and 
cloak-room talk. 

But that, according to observers, is 
an old Congressional custom. 

Derek Fox. 
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or Your Information | 
SOME SCHENLEY 
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AN AID TO RETAILING. The change 
in the appearance of retail liquor stores since 


the first year of repeal is worthy of notice. 
Liquor selling has become an important 
part of the retail business life of every com- 
munity where sales are legal. As success has 
come to the dealers, they have expanded and 
beautified their stores, installed efficiency \ 
methods and adopted sales policies that for 


View of the interior of a modern liquor 

store. The latest improvements in fixtures 

and display cases are to be found in these 
retail establishments. 


intelligent effort are the equal of those in 
other lines of trade. The Hause of Schenley 
takes pride in having had an important part 


in the success of retailers of its products. 


SCHENLEY 


is the name! 


YOUR BUYING GUIDE...THE MARK OF MERIT 


LD SCHENLEY Straight Rye Whiskey—100 Proof 


BOTTLED IN BOND under U. S. Government supervision 
This whiskey is 4 years old 


COPYRIGHT, 1936, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS. INC. NEW YORK. N_ Y. 


Wels WORK GOES ON 


« «and the American public has profited—for example, by a saving of $5,000,000 
each night in its lighting bills. 


Each year new recruits are added to the army of scientists, engineers, and master 
craftsmen whose work created the modern x-ray tube and contributed so largely 
to building the vast radio industry. Because of their work, Glyptal, Carboloy, 
copper brazing, atomic-hydrogen welding, and many other new materials and 
mew methods have helped industry to furnish you with new products — with 
improved products at a lower cost. 


Here, 50 years ago, Edison established the factory which has grown into the 
Schenectady Works of the General Electric Company. Here Steinmetz conducted 
his investigations. And here, for more than 35 years, G-E research scientists have 
been exploring the secrets of nature. Their discoveries have stimulated the growth 
of new industries, have created new employment, have provided new comforts and 
conveniences for you. And still the work goes on. The G-E scientists of today are 
maintaining the traditions of G-E research. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The easiest way to tell your friends about The United 
States News is ask us to send them a copy so that 
they may see for themselves. So send us the names 
and addresses of one or a dozen of your friends who are 
interested in national affairs. We'll do the rest. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


A Handy Way to 
Tell Your Friends 
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TWIN DRAMA TAXING AND BORROWING 


‘TH Federal Treasury, with $2,- 

389.000,000 of cash on hand, is in 
the market for another billion of 
new money 


After that billion is raised on June 
15, Henry Morgenthau, jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, will be pre- 
pared to cash all veterans’ bonus 
bonds and have enough money left 
over to finance the growing federal 
deficit during the period prior to 
September 1. 


LOWEST INTEREST RATES 


In addition to the billion dollars 
sought in one chunk this month, the 
Secretary is acquiring $100,000,000 
each week through the sale of 
Treasury bills, which will continue. 

The latest Treasury financing will 
involve interest rates lower than at 
any time in its history. 


Largest Peace-time Loan to Be Floated—Tax Bill Rewritten by 


Senate Committee—Differences From House Version 


ranging from 15 to 18 years and 
bearing an interest rate of 2%. 
Previous issues have borne that rate 
but have been for shorter terms. 


The remainder of the billion, or 
$400,000,000, will be raised through 
the sale of 5-year Treasury notes, 


> 


bearing the unprecedentedly low in- | 


terest rate for notes of that term 
of 1%, per cent. 


In addition to the new money, the 
Treasury will refund $686,616,000 of 
1'% per cent notes maturing June 15 
and $364.138.000 of 3', per cent 
notes maturing August 1 


stand at the new high level of $32,- + 


600,00. This is more than $1,000,000.- 
000 higher than President Roosevelt 
had expected it to be on July l, 
1937. It is $6,000,000,000 higher than 
at the peak established following the 
World War. 

The 1936 Congressional tax battle 
faces the prospect of a conference 
decision. 

The House of Representatives al- 
ready has approved a plan to revo- 
lutionize the corporation tax struc- 
ture. They followed White House 
recommendations. 


committee is proposing modifica- 
tion « existing corporation taxes, 
with some concession to the theory 
of taxation offered by the Presi- 
dent, but without its full acceptance. 

Prospects favor Senate approval 
of the plan worked out by the com- 
mittee. After that a conference 
committee of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives will work out the tax 
plan under which industry will func- 
tion in the immediate future. 


DETAILS OF SENATE BILL 
As finally reported by its Finance 


Senators have refused to go along. | Committee, the Senate plan in- 
Of the billion, $600000,000 will When that operation has been After two weeks of argument and volves the following: 
take the form of long-term bonds, | completed the Federal debt will'| bargaining the Senate Finance | 


First, a flat tax on corporate earn- 


This ia not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Proapectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$55,000,000 


' Brooklyn Edison Company, Inc. 
Consolidating Mortgage Bonds, 3'/4% Series of 1936 


Dated May 15, 1936 Due May 15, 1966 
Interest payable May 16 and November 15 in New York City 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Trustee 


Coupon Bonds in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Registered Bonds in denominations 
of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. Coupon Bonds and registered Bonds and 
the several denominations interchangeable. 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, as @ whole at any time or in part on any semi-annual interest date on at least 
30 days’ published notice, at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including May 15, 1946, at 106%; thereafter 
to and including May 15, 1956, at 102%; thereafter to and including May 15, 1963, at 101%; and thereafter et 100%. 


Legal incestment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, for Savings Banks in 
New York and Massachusetts. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed siatements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 


which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 
. TEE COMPANY Brooklyn Edison Company, Inc., 99.4% of the outstanding stock of which is owned by 
Consolidated Edison ee of New York, Inc., was incorporated in New York in 1890 as Kings 
County Blectric Light and Power Company. The Company is engaged in the generation, purchase, distribulion 
and sale of eiiernating and direct current electricity to consumers in the Borough of Brooklyn, City and Stete 
of New lork. The Company also supplies electricity to certain affiliated electric companies of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York System. The Company's properties include three generating stations (two held in 
reserve), A/ieen subsiations, 4 (ranemisston end distribution system and office and service os. 
CAPITALIZATION , 


Outstanding of 
Bdison Blectric [Uuminating Company of Brookignt December 31, 1935 
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First Consolidated Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds (due January 1, 1939). $ 6,240,000" 

Kings County Bleciric Light and Power Compaen 
Five Per Cent. 40- Year Gold Mortgage Bonds (due October 1, 1937)........... ecccecece 1434 208 | 
Purchase Money Six Per Cent. 99 Years Gold Bonds (due October 1, 1997). 5,113 000 

Broekign Edisen Company, Inc. General Mortgage Gold Bonds 
Series A, 5%, due January 6 06 000000 00 00 60 00 0000 00000000 000060 20000800 039 208 
Series 5%, due January I, 6 © ser ee ee ee 24,968 008 

Common Stock—100 par value per share ee ee eee re ee ee 124,301 308 


erged into the Company January 27, 1919. "Guaranteed bul not expressly 
The proceeds from the sale of the $55,000,000 Bonds to the Underwriters will aggregate $54,725 008, | 
exclusive of accrued interest, and will be applied to the redemption on July 1, 1936 of all the 
omnes General Mortgage Gold Bonds, i.e. $30,039 000 Series A at 106% and $24,968,000 Series EB 
at 104%, plus accrued interest in each case. The balance required for such redemptions plus the Company's 
estimated expenses in connection with the sale of the Bonds, together aggregating $3,404,670 (exclusive of accrued | 
interest on the bonds to be redeemed), will be obtained from the Company's current cash. | 


OF 


EARNINGS The Profit and Loss Statements of the Company in the Offering Prospectus, subject to the related | 
netes and ether important relecant information therein, are summarized as follows: 


ended of 
December 31 Corporate income 

1933 $45,756,299 82 $15,744,513.28 $2.613,293.76 $12,131,219.52 

1934 46,321,799 00 14,010,514.55 3,668 585.79 10 241 918.76 

1835 48,267 487 32 14 458 084.33 1,743 £09.28 10,708 475.12 


*Aveiiable for Azed charges after provision for Federal income taxes and retirement expense. 


Reference is made to the Offering Prospectus for details of the above Agures and for a summary of unaudited 
Proft end Loss Statements for the three months’ and twelce months’ periods ended March 31, 1936 which show 
reductions in Gross and Net Corporate Income from figures reported for corresponding periods of the precious year. 


BON DS OF THE The Bonds will be issued under the Company's Consolidating Mortgage to be dated May 15, 
3'.% SERIES OF 1936 1936 and will, in the opinion of counsel, be secured by a direct lien upon substantiallg | 

all the real property (including generating stations), transmission and distribution 

systems now owned by the Company, subject to the liens so far as they attach of mortgages securing outstanding 
bonds of $11,797 000, and to certain further exceptions described in the Offering Prospectus. The Mortgage contains | 
procision for the issuance, under certain restrictions and (except for an additional $10,000,000 of bonds) only for 
specified purposes, of addilional bonds, of this or other series, all of which as to lien would rank pari paseu with 
these Bonds. The Mortgage permits the Company, in certain instances, to dispose of property covered by the 
Mortgage without notice other than application to the Trustee, and also provides, in oko instances, for release 
of property by the Trustee without notice to Bondholders. 


The provisions of the Mortgage may be modified (subject to certain limitations set forth in the Offering 
Prospectus) by vote of holders of 66445% of the outstanding Bonds. 

| UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from the Company at 99/4 %, ora total of $54,725,008, 
plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 101/49, or a total of $55,425,000, plus accrued 
interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $1,100,000. 


Price 101'2% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
) approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner & Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
further conditions. The validity of the franchises and titles of the Company and its subsidiary, and 
certain other matters, have been passed upon by counsel for the Company. It is expected that delivery | 
of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds when prepared, will be made at the 
office of J. P. Morgan § Co. on or about May 29, 1986, against payment therefor in New York funds. 
4s more fully set forth in the Offering Prospectus, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase 
end sale, in the open market or otherwise, of Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short 
eccount within the limits and during the period set forth in the Agreement between themselves. 


— 


Further information, in particular financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser 
and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


| MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


BROWN HARRIMAN 


incor porated 


| THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
| BONBRIGHT & 


Incorporat 


& CO. 


BLYTH & CO., Ine. 
LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 
| 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


COMPANY LEHMAN BROTHERS | 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


Dated May 25, 1936. 
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ings ranging from 15's to 18 per 
cent, expected to yield $215,000,000 
in additional revenue. 

Next, a surtax on undistributed 
corporation profits at a flat 7 per 
cent rate, expected to produce $225,- 
000,000 of new revenue. The Presi- 
dent suggested, and the House ac- 
cepted, a plan to base all corpora- 
tion taxes on the undistributed por- 
tion of corporation earnings, with 
rates steeply graduated. 

Third, a removal of the present 
exemption of corporation dividends 
from the normal individual income 
tax, resulting in an expected yield 
of $90,000,000. 

Fourth, a tightening of the pres- 
ent law designed to force liquidation 
of personal holding companies, with 


How New Tax Bill Will 
Affect Individuals 
Hew the tax bill now before 

the Senate would affect 


individuals who pay surtaxes 
on net taxable incomes in the 


range between $6,000 And 
$50,000 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
Income Old Tax New Tax 
$80 
10,000. 300 340 
12,000... 440 500 
14.000... 600 4680 
16.000 . 780 
1B.000 . 1,000 1,120 
1,260 1,400 
22.000 . 1560 1.720 
2.240 2.440 
44.000... 080 6 440 
7.700 8.140 


surtaxes, the addition of 1 
per cent to the surtax, as pro- 
vided in the bill, means that 
persons earning more than 
$50,000 will pay $440 a year 
additional tax if the plan is 
approved. 

The surtaxes are imposed 
on top of the normal income 
tax rate of 4 per cent. In- 
crease proposed will produce 
$50,000,000 annually, accord- 
ing to the estimate. 


Billions Voted 
U. S. Agencies 


an estimated addition of $33,000,000 
to revenue. 

Fifth, increases of one per cent in 
the rate of surtax on individual! in- 
comes from $6,000 up to $50,000. An 
estimated yield of $50,000,000 is ex- 
pected from these increases. 

Sixth, a windfall tax designed to 
recapture $82,000,000 of the $300,- 
000,000 in processing tax money that 
was refunded to processors follow- 
ing the Supreme Court decision in- 
validating the AAA. 

When all these additions to esti- 
mated revenue were combined they 
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produced $702,000,000 of new tax 
revenue, based on Treasury esti- 
mates. 

The President, however, is de- 
manding $1,137,000,000, of which 
$620,000,000 is to be a permanent ad- 
dition to federal income to cover the 
cost of the new AAA soil conserva- 
tion program and $120,000,000 to 
cover the cost of the soldiers bonus, 

The remaining $517,000,000, he 
said, could be raised over a two or 
three year period. Congress still has 
to find a way to raise this added 
fund. 


Still Unused 


After spending nearly eight bil- 
lions of dollars on recovery and 
relief during the past three 
years, the Federal Government 
still has on hand to spend a to- 
tal of five billion additional 
dollars. 


‘HIS amount would be increased 

by an additional $1,425,000,000 
with Congressional approval of the 
relief appropriation bill. 

Treasury figures disclose big bal- 
ances in the hands of a large num- 
ber of Federal agencies. Those bal- 
ances are classed as “unexpended” 
and remain available for use at the 
discretion of the President. 

Following are some of the ex- 
amples: 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, after paying out billions 
in loans and grants, still has left 
a total of $1,700,000,000. 


A BILLION FOR PWA 

The Public Works Administra- 
tion has on hand nearly $600.000,- 
000 for loans and grants to States 
and municipalities. Nearly all of 
this money is reported to be allo- 
cated, but it remains unspent. 


A fund of $142,000,000 is on hand | 


for use by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, while the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, en- 
gaged in making price-fixing loans 
on farm commodities, is armed 
with $211,000,000, and the Farm 
Credit Administration has §$235,- 
000,000. 


THE RA’S MILLIONS 

Dr. Tugwell's Resettlement Ad- 
ministration still has $138,488,000 
to spend. He has been able to ex- 
pend only $112,000,000 in the past 
year. 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion is left with about $400,000,000, 
but that money is flowing out at 
the rate of approximately $50,000,- 
000 a week so that additional 
funds are going to be needed after 
July 1. They are provided for in 
the appropriation bills coursing 
through Congress. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


UNION CARBIDE 
ANB CAB BON 
CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Sixty cents (60c) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1936, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 5, 1936. 

ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 


—— 


NEW YORK 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


$7TH ST. AT MADISON AVE. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON 


39 BROADWAY 


Divorce of Subsidiaries 


New taxes, new legislation, pressure of pub- 
lic opinion and the need for corporate econ- 
omies are causing many companies to con- 
sider the combination, elimination or divorce 
of certain of their subsidiaries. @ Such plans 
often call for the sale of securities to the 
public, and the listing of such securities up- 
on a recognized exchange. Improved market 
conditions now make such plans feasible. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BANKING 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 4. June 1, 1936. No. 22 


the Congress of the United States. 

It was March 10, 1933. 

The American people with remarkable unanimity 
had given their whole-hearted support to Mr. Roosevelt 
because of his prompt action in dealing with the banking 
crisis. Said the President to Congress: 

“For 3 long years the Federal Government has 
been on the road toward bankruptcy.” 

Serious words, these, and not to be used lightly in dis- 
cussing the finances of the richest country in the world. 
Mr. Roosevelt recounted the deficits of 1931, and 1932, and 
1933 and estimated for the fiscal year 1934 a deficit of 
about a billion “unless immediate action is taken.” Then 
he added: 

“Thus we shall have piled up an accumulated 
deficit of $5,000,000,000.” 

This was a mere four-year total. Contrast it with the 
deficits of the hour. 

For only one year, that which ends in June, 1936, the 
Director of the Budget discloses that the deficit will total 


$5,966,666,240. 
True enough there is in this 


DEFICIT UNDER sum the bonus amounting to 
NEW DEAL GOES $2,237,000,000 which is being 
UP 11 BILLIONS charged against this present fis- 


cal year. But subtracting the 
bonus, we still have a deficit of $3,729,000.000. 

And is that a larger deficit than heretofore? 

Let us look at the Budget Director's official figures pub- 
lished this last week in the “Congressional Record.” 

Fiscal year 1934 $3,989,496,035 
Fiscal year 1935 3,575,357 ,964 
Fiscal year 1936 3,729,000,000 

Thus “for 3 long years” since President Roosevelt has 
been in the White House and the Democrats have been in 
control of both houses of Congress, the deficits have been 
going up and not down. 

Thus, also, it might be said in paraphrase of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speech of March 10, 1933, we now have a deficit of 
$11,000,000,000 more than we had when that speech was 
made. 

And at that time a $5,000,000,000 deficit seemed to be 
moving us on the “road toward bankruptcy.” 

It will be said that there are recoverable assets in the 
amounts expended. So were there in 1933. 

But let us return to the address of March 10, 1933. 
The President said: 


“With the utmost seriousness, I point out to the 
Congress the profound effect of this fact (the $5,000,- 
000,000 deficit) on our national economy. 

“It has contributed to the recent collapse of our 
banking structure. 

“It has accentuated the stagnation of the economic 
life of our people. 

“It has added to the tanks of the unemployed. 
Our Governmentis house is not in order and for 
many reasons no effective action has been taken to 
restore it to order.” 


MR. ROOSEVELT It might be argued that when 


the Democrats in their national 


HAD REALISTIC = convention in 1932 pledged them- 


VIEW IN 1933 selves to economy they did not 
know what the plight of the Gov- 


ernment was. Actually, however, the Democrats were 
in control of the House of Representatives and had elected 
a Speaker and were dominating the committees. They 
were in a position to find out the truth. 

When Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, took office af- 
ter a pre-inaugural period of four months. during which 
President Hoover offered him every facility to acquaint 
him with the condition of the Government. the Treasury 
finances were unquestionably subject to the interpretation 
that the new President placed upon the facts. 

What then was his comment? Mr. Roosevelt enunci- 
ated some fundamental principles. They were: 

“Upon the unimpaired credit of the United States 

Government rest the safety of deposits, the security 

of insurance policies, the activity of industrial enter- 


prises, the value of agricultural products, and the 
availability of employment. 


“The credit of the United States Government 


Te President of the United States was addressing 


LONG 


President Roosevelt Has Said That From 1930 to 1933 the American Government Was 
Headed “Toward Bankruptcy’—New Official Figures Show That From 1933 to 1936 
Deficits Have Been Growing Steadily—Senator Byrd's Revelations 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


definitely affects these fundamental human values. 

It, therefore, becomes our first concern to make se- 

cure the foundation. National recovery depends 

upon it.” 

Then came a word of caution to his associates and col- 
leagues, to the men who were planning to overthrow con- 
servatism and put liberalism into power—a “people's gov- 
ernment.” It was a word of warning occasioned by the 
downfall of the liberal government of the Labor Party in 
England which had allowed expenditures to rise to a criti- 
cal point and involuntarily forced the entry of the con- 
servatives into power. 

Mr. Roosevelt's comment was pertinent. He said to 
Congress: 

“Too often in recent history liberal governments 
have been wrecked on the rocks of loose fiscal policy. 
We must avoid this danger.” 

But how did the President strive to avoid it? He was 
certain it was “too late for a leisurely approach to this 
problem.” He continued: 

“We must not wait to act several months hence. 
The emergency is accentuated by the necessity of 
meeting great refunding operations this Spring. 

“We must move with a direct and resolute pur- 
pose. The members of the Congress and I are 
pledged to immediate economy. 

“I am, therefore, assuming that you and I are in 
complete agreement as to the urgent necessity, and 
my constitutional duty is to advise you as to the 
methods of obtaining drastic retrenchment at this 
time. I am not speaking to you in general terms. 


I am pointing out a definite road.” 
Alas, the President shortly af- 


BIGGER DEFICIT terwards abandoned his pledge 
THAN EVER FOR and permitted a spending orgy 
THE NEXT YEAR the name of recovery and re- 


lief. Assuming that it was neces- 
sary and urgent for him to reverse himself, what becomes 
of the assertion made at Charleston, S. C., last October, 
when the President came back from a vacation and said 
regarding recovery: 

“Yes, we are on our way back, not just by pure 
chance, not by a mere turn of a wheel in a cycle; we 
are coming back soundly because we planned it that 
way and don’t let anybody tell you differently.” 

And what shall we say of the solemn words delivered 
to another session of Congress as recently as January 6, 
1936, when the President predicted that the gross deficit 
of the fiscal year 1936 would be the “lowest gross deficit 
of the past three years.” 

Reference to the figures given by the Director of the 
Budget above will show that the Treasury has a higher 
deficit for 1936 than for 1935 even after subtracting the 
soldier bonus payments. 

And for the fiscal year 1937 there is an indicated deficit 
of a substantial amount. Let Senator Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia, a Democrat—and before he came to the Senate the 
best administrator that ever served as Governor of the 
State of Virginia—tell the story. He said: 

“Even after including the revenue expected from 
the House tax bill, the deficit in 1937 is estimated by 
the Budget Director at $2,675,636,720, and this does 
not include the Flood Control Bill and other appro- 
priations recently enacted.” 


Hence the indicated deficit for 1937 is greater than for 
any full fiscal year in which Mr. Hoover was in office. 


MORE SPENDING After “three long years” of 


Roosevelt the Government of the 


DESPITE CLAIM United States is as badly off, if 
OF ‘RECOVERY’ not worse from a financial stand- 


point, as it was after “three long 
years’ of Hoover. 
But again let a Democrat, Senator Byrd, state the case 
as he did last week to the Senate of the United States. He 
declared: 


“I am astonished to discover, and I think 
many will share my feeling, that the Adminis- 
tration proposes to spend $600,000,000 more for ordi- 
nary expenses and for relief in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 next, than for the present fiscal year. 

“With improving conditions, I and nearly all 
other citizens, expected a reduction in the colossal 
spending program... . 
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“In 1937 we will collect in taxes $1,600,000,000 
more than in 1936 and still the deficit continues in an 
alarming amount.” 

Senator Byrd was not guessing at the figures for the 
coming year. He held in his hand a letter from the Di- 
rector of the Budget which showed for 1937 an indicated 
expenditure of $8,272,554,370 as compared with the of- 
ficial figure of $7,678,000,000 for 1936 (which latter total 
is exclusive of the soldier bonus). 

Here we have the Federal Government spending more 
than in any preceding year and yet recovery is supposed 
to be on its way. Look at the ascending yearly figures 
for expense (eliminating the soldier bonus): 

Fiscal year 1933 .......4... ... $5,142,953,627 

Fiscal year 1934 ...... 7,105,050,085 

Fiscal year 1935 ... 7,375,825,166 

Fiscal year 1936 7,678,709,874 

Fiscal year 1937 ........ te% 8,272,554,370 
It will be noted that next year is to be a record year 

of spending. 

What, it might be asked, happens to a private business 
institution which shows every year a constantly increas- 
ing expense and a constantly increasing deficit? 

We may rest assured that President Roosevelt gave us 
the answer in his speech of March 10, 1933, when he said: 

“For 3 long years we have been on the road to 
bankruptcy. .. . It is too late for a leisurely approach 
to this problem. We must not wait to act several 
months hence. The emergency is accentuated by 
the necessity of meeting great refunding operations. 
... We must move with a direct and resolute purpose 
now. 


It is an undebatable fact that 


WHY IS NEEDED the banks of the country have 
RETRENCHMENT loaded themselves up with an un- 

precedented quantity of Govern- 
BEING DELAYED? ment bonds bought with the de- 
posits and savings of the American people. 

It is an undebatable fact that a government which can- 
not raise money by taxes must borrow. 

It is an undebatable fact that Congress has struggled 
for weeks and cannot find ways to raise enough revenue 
to pay a third of this year’s deficit. 

It is an undebatable fact that when borrowing is con- 
stantly resorted to in an effort to meet deficits, there 
comes a time when the confidence of the lenders breaks 
down. 

It is also an undebatable fact, as Mr. Roosevelt himself 
phrased it, that “upon the unimpaired credit of the United 
States Government rests the safety of deposits, the se- 
curity of insurance policies, the activity of industrial en- 
terprises, the value of agricultural products and the avail- 
ability of employment.” 

Why then do we wait? 

Is it possible we are waiting for the Presidential and 
Congressional elections before the retrenchment begins? 

Is it possible that a great nation’s finances are being 
trifled with in order that a political party may win an 
election. 

Is any election or any office worth this risk? 

For what profiteth the Democratic Party or Mr. Roose- 
velt if the election is gained and the price is the hardships 
of a shrinking pay envelope, a diminished purchasing 
power for the working man and human misery unparal- 
leled ? 


NATION SHOULD If these seem to be gloomy 


forebodings, let it be remembered 


REALIZE DANGER that they are derived from a lit- 
OF INFLATION eral acceptance of the funda- 


mental principles laid down in a 
message to Congress on March 10, 1933, when the public 
debt was about $20,800,000,000 as compared with $32,600,- 
000,000 this month. 

There can be no better advice for the American people 
than that given, but disregarded, by President Roosevelt 
himself when he said: 

“We must move with a direct and resolute pur- 
pose now.” 

We can and must prevent inflation, which is but an- 
other name for bankruptcy. For public opinion is still 
sovereign in America. 
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